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A plain stoker, who shovels in coal and draws out 


ashes. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW 


Lodi 


HE STANDARD; OIL, TRUST. has 


suddenly developed a great love for 


the stars and stripes. A few months ago 
it ordered its tool, Governor Peabody, to 
jait Moyer for desecrating the flag, and 


Moyer has just been let 
EAGLES ON 


out of the bull pen after 
FLAGS BARRED 


serving 103 days under 
conditions too vile to describe. Moyer’s 
real desecration consisted in organizing 
workmen to get better terms from the 
Standard Oil- crowd who own the Colo- 
His 


consisted in having a circular printed 


rado mines. alleged desecration 
upon an America Flag which described 
the reign of terror now going on in Colo- 
rado. The last men to offend the Stand- 
ard Co. are the publishers of Everybody’s 
Magazine who are running a series of 
remarkable articles by Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson, dealing with the floating of the 
great amalgamated Copper Co. by the 
Standard Oil crowd. Everybody's was 
warned that the publication of such an 
article would be followed by swift 
retribution, but they, like McClure’s, 
thought they saw more money in the 
exposing of the Standard Oil Co., than 


Their 


initial number, last July, had a beautiful 


they did risk in the doing of it. 


American flag upon the cover, all done in 
colors, with a nice tame American Bald 
alratt 


eagle was their undoing, and the Stand- 


Headed Eagle nesting in its folds. 
ard’s opportunity. Everybody's Maga- 
zine was held up on the news stands 
in various big cities, notably Boston, on 
the charge of desecrating the flag, the 
particular desecration being the showing 
of a picture of the flag with an eagle 
perched onit. It all sounds like a joke 
but it isn’t. 


this eagle and flag story, buy the current 


If you would like more of 
number of Everybody’s. I myself was 
the discoverer of the rule that you must 
not use the letter ‘‘I” in your Magazine 
editorials if you would publish in America, 
and now comes the latest ruling—No 
pictures of eagles on flags. Next! 
a | SHALL» VOZE sPORHPHPARKER,” 
says Mr. Bryan in his Commoner. 
Then Mr. Bryan gives several reasons, or 
rather excuses, for his declaration, none 
of which are nearly as interesting as 
would have been his statement of what 


330 
he would have done had he decided to 
bolt. 
point Bryan, who for ten years has been 
declaring that the retention of the gold 


Doubtless from a logical stand- 


standard means ruin and 
FINDING 


HIS LEVEL 


damnation to the Amer- 
ican people, should bolt 
the Parker ticket. But the logical stand- 
point and the political standpoint are 
different affairs. Today there is no silver 
party. If Bryan wanted to vote for silver 
he could not achieve his desire by voting 
the Populist Ticket, for their platform is 
that of the 
The Socialist Party 
is also, of course, silent upon silver, as 
it naturally has never been led astray by 
any financial heresies. 


as silent on silver as is 
Republican Party. 


Hence Bryan, in 
order to have voted for silver, would 
have been compelled to have flocked by 
himself and formed a Silver Democracy, 
-which would have presented a more 
pitiable front than did the Palmer Gold 
Democrats of 1896. Bryan votes for 
Parker because his political future de- 
pends upon it. He does not understand 
the Socialist theory and therefore cannot 
be expected to support the Socialist 
Party. He would be almost at as great 
a loss talking upon Socialism as he would 
be talking upon Koreshanity. Some day 
Bryan will be a Socialist, but it will not 
be until conditions have so ripened that a 
mind of his very ordinary measure will 
be absolutely compelled to see the light. 
Bryan's gift of oratory has unfortunately 
for him given him among many people a 
very undeserved reputation of having a 
ine mind. As a matter of fact he is a 
man of most mediocre ability, and he is 
now fast finding his level. 
UR GOOD CLERGYMEN and pro- 
fessors of political economy never 
weary of tclling us that Rockefeller and 


others have their great incomes as the 
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reward of what they have done for the 

public in organizing the 
They 
would have us infer that 


SCIENCE BENE- 


labor of society. 
FITS THE RICH 


a man is paid pro rata with his ability. 
They never give us a glimmer that the 
immense mass of humanity are not paid 
according to their product but according 
It is 
strange that Mr. Hearst, with all his 
zeal for the toiling masses, should not 
take a moment of time, while he is twirl- 
ing his cap on high for his new friend, 
Parker, and explain to his readers the 
impossibility of the working-class ever 
being able to better their condition as 
long as the competitive wage system 
lasts. 


to how little they can live upon. 


However, Hearst does see some 
things correctly. For instance, he takes 
note that Professor O. F. Cook, by the 
introduction of the Guatemalean ant, 
which destroys the boll weevil, saving 
the nation forty million a year to the 
cotton planters, will get nothing for his 
labor above and beyond his regular 
government salary. If Professor Cook 
were to be paid on an interest basis he 
should be given two thousand million 
dollars worth of two per cent. goyern- 
ment bonds. 
a_ living, 
the 
without a 


As it is he gets merely 
and when he gets old in 
he will be turned adrift 
pension. He had better 
been a Filipino killer. Itis to be noted 
that Professor Cook made his discovery 
when working, not for a competitive 
capitalistic corporation, but for the State. 
The same remark applies to Professor 
Koerberle, the man who discovered a 
remedy for the white scale bug which 


was destroying the orange groves of 


service 


IKoer- 
berle heard that while there were scale 
bugs in Australia, yet they did not seem 
to bother the oranges there. 


California some ten years ago. 


He rightly 
guessed there must be some countervailing 
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influence. He found it to be ina lady bug, 
the vedolia cardinalis. This little insect 
makes a business of eating the white 
scale. Koerberle sent over a colony of 
the Australian lady bugs to California, 
and the little chaps throve so well in their 
new home and ate so many white scales 
that in a few months California was rid 
What Koerberle did for the 


orange crop Cook now promises to do for 


of the pest. 
the cotton crop. These two men have 
saved the country millions of dollars, and 
yet neither will benefit personally to the 
And yet I doubt if 
either of them would not feel completely 


extent of one cent. 


rewarded if they could only have a guar- 
antee from society that they would be 
supported while they could continue 


making scientific discoveries for the 


benefit of man. However, it is also 
noteworthy that as long as the competi- 
tive system and private ownership of 
property continues all these and other 
great discoveries do not inure to the 
benefit of society as a whole but merely 
to the rich. The extinction of the boll 
weevil will not add much to the pay of 
the negro cotton pickers, but it means 
much gain to the owners of the cotton 
fields and much more gain to the railways 
which have a monopoly of the cotton 
carrying. Similarly, the extinction of 
the orange scale in California gives the 
railways, which carry the oranges, the 
bulk of the gain. Competition keeps the 
rate of wages and the price of oranges so 
low that neither the orange grower nor 
the orange picker get much of anything. 
But the railways get ninety cents on 
every box of oranges that California 
exports, and this price has remained 
uniform for twenty years although the 
price of oranges has decreased from $5 a 
box to less than $1.50. The railways have 
advanced sufficiently to know the beauty 


of combination, while the ordinary people 
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are still working along on the old starva- 
tion competitive basis) The evolution of 
the human mind is a slow process. 
MAYOR SAM JONES, of Toledo, was 
a distinct force making for progress 
and we deeply regret his untimely death. 
That he did not come up to the standard 
set by Socialists was owing to lack of 
mind rather than charac- 


DEATH OF 
Lets 


It takes consider- 
MAYOR JONES 


able breadth of intellect 
to understand the theory of Socialism 
when a man has more than ten dollars in 
his pocket. Mr. Jones was lucky enough 


to patent a_ valuable 


improvement in 
This 
a margin above the 
ordinary reward to capital in competitive 
businesses, and some of this margin Mr. 
Jones applied to better the condition of 
his employees. Mr. Hearst would have 
us believe, judging from the following, 
that anyone could be a Jones, but this is 
absurd. 


sucker-rods for pumping oil wells. 
patent gave him 


Everyone has no valuable 


sucker-rod patent : 


Readers, you cannot be like Carnegie—with 
his hundreds of millions to give away. You 
cannot perhaps be a genius giving new ideas to 
the world. You cannot make yourself otherwise 
than you are. 

But you can be like Sam Jones. You can be 
honest, fearless and true to your better selves. 
You can do your share, however little that 
may be. 

The simple-hearted Mayor of Toledo did much 
good in his life. But that good will be multiplied 
by one thousand, if other men will follow his 
example, and do the best they can. 


Mr. Jones was of a philanthropic trend 
and fortunately for him he owned a 
patent which allowed him to indulge his 
hobbies. By an accident he received the 
Republican nomination for Mayor of 
Toledo, and after being in office one term 
his good record enabled him to repeat- 
edly gain re-election, upon an independent 
ticket, in opposition to both the regular 
Republican and Democratic nominations. 
At one time a good many Radicals and 


Sb 
Socialists looked for great things from 
Jones and his election was thought to be 
the ushering in of the New Day for Man. 
But one term of Jones was enough to 
discourage most of the Social Reformers 
who had rallied to his standard, and it 
was thereafter understood that Jones made 
for little beyond honesty in administra- 
tion. Jones really did not intend any 
more than this, and his Socialism was 
him by 


enthusiasts rather than being of a natural 


something rather pasted on 
He was essentially a Utopian. 
his 


Toledo did much to educate the people 


growth. 
However, various campaigns in 
there, and no doubt, now that Mr. Jones 
cannot be voted for, many of his former 
adherents will cast their votes for the 
Socialist Party at the next election. 
Peres iS re MOS Pras ho ie, 
politician in America. He knows 


when not to talk and therein he has 


Teddy beat to a standstill. We would 
not be in’ the “least Surprised “fo “see 
Parker elected, and 


PARKER, THE 
ASTUTE 


while this result would 
not directly promise any- 
thing for Socialism, still any overturn of 
things as they are may be better than 
stagnation. Roosevelt and Parker are 
both playing the game of hornswoggling 
the dear public, but of the two Parker is 
so much the better hornswoggler and has 
so much the worse position that if I had 
no more interest in the election than if it 
were a dog fight I might yell for Parker 
simply because he is the under dog. — In- 
asmuch as most Americans see little more 
in politics than they do in a dog fight, it 
would not be so wonderful if the under- 
dog sentiment may make our Strenuous 
Teddy do some fine side stepping before 
next November. His refusal to see the 
delegates from the Pennsylvania miners, 


and then his lightning change of mind, 


IWIESTIPRE? S 


WRG APAENL 


and the blaming it all on poor patient 
Loeb is an indication of what Teddy can 
do when up against the ropes. Parker’s 
beautiful silence while waiting for his 
nomination and Dave Hill's declaration 
to Bryan that Parker would stand on any 
old platform the Democratic convention 
might frame, so disarmed the opposition 
that the first ballot gave Parker the nom- 


ination. The gold telegram from Parker 


fo) 

that came after the nomination, and when 
it was too late for a retreat, and which 
virtually pledged the Democratic Party to 
the gold standard, was the greatest coup 
Beware, O! Teddy, 
you are up against the real thing now. 


The 


money issue from this campaign, and I 
paign, 


in modern politics. 


Parker telegram’ eNminates the 
It was 


to 


hope from all future campaigns. 


always a damnable redherring 
Socialists. 
“THE TWO GREAT RADICALS in 
the Democratic Party, Bryan and 
Hearst, have pledged Parker their sup- 
port, and he of course has the old con- 
servative Democrats in line, he has the 
cash of the Belmont clan, and through 
McCarren he has the Standard Oil sup- 
port, so on the whole Parker has a 
position that will make Teddy Roose- 
velt do much guessing before next No- 
My 


friends 


about 


those 


vember. wonder now is 


those of the people, 
so called sane and sensible Socialists, 
excused themselves 


who have hitherto 


for tying themselves to the Demo- 
cratic Party by declaring that it was the 
only possible party in which to work for 
immediate progress. How are my good 
friends Clarence Darrow of Chicago, 
Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, and George 
Fred Williams of Massachusetts, going to 
disport themselves during the next three 
months? Are they, too, going to join the 


Parker crow feast with Bryan and Hearst? 


EDT ROR AL 


There is but one place for such men if 
they really wish to express themselves 
truly, and that is in the ranks of the 
Socialist Party. It is a cold plunge for 
beginners, but after you get used to it 
there is nothing finer than knowing what 


Come gentle- 


to say and then saying it. 
men, don’t shiver onthe bank for another 
long four years. Besides, your shivering 
and waiting will be in vain. The Demo- 
cratic Party will never do any better than 


Parker. 


“TBE BURNING UP of a thousand 

people upon the steamer Slocum 
was but another sacrifice to the Moloch 
of profits similar to the Iroquois Theatre 
fire a few short months previous. It was 


the same old story of 
BURNT 
OFFERINGS 


LO PROFITS 


corrupt inspectors to 
whom a fifty dollar bill 
was more than a thous- 
and human lives, and of profit mongering 
owners who, to save a few pennies, putin 
imitation fire hose and saw-dust life pre- 
servers. The nowspapers are raising the 


same old yawp and the public are 
shuddering the same old shudders but 
the drowning and burning up of people 
will go on just the same as usual at the 
old stand as long as there is a profit in 
the transaction A capitalist may sell his 
soul for thirty cents, but a government 
marine inspector will trade his for a bad 
cigar As a indication of the great pros- 
perity of the country it might be noted 
that 441 of the victims of the Slocum 
disaster were buried at the public expense. 
It was not a charity excursion, either nor 
were there many breadwinner’s victims. 


children, some 


The dead were mostly 


women, almost nomen. However, the 
half o1 them, (it was a German Lutheran 
Church excursion, one of the most saving 


and economical set in the country) did 


Dy" 


A> 
aa) 
Ye 


not have money enough in reserve to pay 


the funeral expenses of their dead 
children. 


oN WOULD YOU. LIKE to besa 


smelterman in a Colorado mine ? 


Here is how one of them describes it 


from personal experience : 


Those who have not carefully followed 
the present trouble may have lost sight 
of the fact that it originated in the smelt- 
ers. Naturally enough 
the worst of our troubles 
come through that class 
of labor that suffers the 
worst conditions, The life and work of 
the metaliferous miner are hard enough 
to satisfy the most strenuous and adven- 
turous, but that of the smelterman is 
very much worse. He works twelve 
hours a day against the miner’s eight, 
and the work is very hard and the condi- 
tions very bad. The miner often works 
in mud and water and breathes air that 
is none too good, and so takes constant 
chances on his health. The smelterman 
doesn’t take chances. He knows in 
advance there is no escape for him. He 
must work among the fumes and mineral 
poisons. These attack him first in the 
wrists He soon loses control of the 
muscles that direct the use of his fingers. 
His strength does not appear to be 
diminished. Once he has hold of the 
handles of a wheelbarrow he can wheel 
as heavy a load as the day he began to 
work. But when it comes to finer man- 
ipulation, to handling a knife and fork or 
spoon, he is a pitiful object. I have 
initiaced into the union many a sturdy 
young smelterman who could not have 
picked up a lead pencil to sign his name 
to the application had the act been neces- 
sary to save his life. Many times [ have 
written the names of intelligent, educated 
men, who were thus helpless, and who, 
after the pen was put into their palsied 
fingers, certified the proxy signature with 
a clumsy cross. Yet these men were 
steadily at work in the smelters, wheelins: 
the heavy loads of ore by holding their 
hands bent in the shape of hooks under 
the wheelbarrow handles. 


COLORADO 
SYMPATHY 


22 
Pare) 


These smeltermen work twelve hours 
Do 


you wonder that the miners who see them 


a day at this flesh-dissolving work. 


every day are not bound by every human 
tie to try and help them reduce their 
hours of work to eight, the same that 
they themselves work? When people 
tell you that the miners already have an 
eight-hour day and that they are only 
striking through ‘‘sympathy” with the 
twelve-hour smeltermen, do you think, 
if you were a miner, that you would 
consider yourself much of a man if you 
did not also strike out of sympathy ? 
Governor Peabody and General Bell say 
that such men who sympathize with their 
fellow men should be deported from the 
earth. Do you not feel, when you read 
all this, that you would like to take a 
hand in the little game of ‘‘deportation ”’? 
Whom do you think you would deport, 


Peabody or the miners ? 


The Appeal to Reason, of Girard, Kan., 
sent Mr. George Shoaf as correspondent 
into Colorado, he representing himself as 
Shoaf 
was present at the famous ‘‘ battle” of 


coming from an Eastern daily. 


Dunnville, lurid accounts 
THE DUNNVILLE 


‘ of which were sent out 
** BATTLE 


by the Associated Press 
intending to show that Gen. Bell is a 
great hero. Bell and the Associated Press 
told an awestruck public that the militia 
dodged 2,000 bullets, which were fired at 
them by the desperate miners, but luckily 
not one of them received a scratch. 
Shoaf, who was within 15 feet of Bell 
during the ‘‘ battle,” says the soldiers 
fired at least 5,000 shots and he heard 
and saw but one gunshot on the miners’ 
After the fight, during which a 
union man, John Carley, who tried to 


escape, was shot in the back and killed 


side. 


by the brave militiamen, sixteen men were 
prisoners, and these were their arms: 
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one 22-calibre target rifle, one shot-gun_ 
one 45-calibre revolver, 13 picks and 
There seems to 


be no limit to the infamy of the Colorado 


several pocket knives. 


thugs, and no story too false to be in- 
vented and spread broadcast by the 


Associated Press. 


HE» POPULISTy MOVEMENTS 
dead, and if there is any mistake 

in this belief then the next election will 
They have the 
very best candidate possibly available for 


decide very distinctly. 


them, Tom Watson, of 
Georgia. He is a tried 
and true friend of the 
people, and has the love and respect of 


THE DEATH OF 
POPULISM 


everyone who has ever come into personal 
contact with him. The Populists are 
not only fortunate in their choice of can- 
didate, but their platform is the best ever 
drawn up by any party except that of the 
Socialist Party. I herewith give a con- 
siderable extract from it in order to both 
show how much it has improved over 
previous platforms and also to indicate 
the great swerve of the political current 
in the direction of Socialism. - When the 
Populists declare land to be a heritage of 
all the people, and call for government 
ownership of railways and an eight-hour 
day for workingmen, they are not very 
far off from swallowing the whole pro- 
gramme of the Socialists. 

A political democracy and an industrial despo- 
tism cannot exist side by side; and nowhere is 
this truth more plainly shown than in the gigantic 
monopolies which have bred all sorts of kindred 
trusts, subverted the governments of many of the 
states, and established their official agents in the 
national government. We submit that it is better 
for the government to own the railroads than 
for the railroads to own the government; and 
that one or the other alternative seems inevi- 
table. 

» We call the attention of our fellow citizens to the 
fact that the surrender of both of the old parties 
to corporate influences leaves the people's party 
the only party of reform in the nation. There- 


fore, we submit the following platform of prin- 
ciples to the American people : 
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The issuing of money is a function of govern- 
ment, aud should never be delegated to corpo- 
yauons or individuals. The constitution gives to 
congress alone the power to coin money and 
regulate its value. 

We demand, therefore, that all money shall be 
issued by the government in such quantity as 
shall maintain stability of prices, every dollar to 
be a full legal tender, none of which shall be a 
debt redeemable in other money. 

We demand that postal savings banks be 
established by the government for the safe 
deposit of the savings of the people. 

We believe in the right of labor to organize 
for the benefit and protection of those who toil ; 
and pledge the efforts of the people’s party to 
preserve this right inviolate. Capital is organized 
and has no right to deny to labor the privilege 
which it claims for itself. We feel that intelli- 
gent organization of labor is essential ; that it 
raises the standard of workmanship, and pro- 
motes the efficiency, intelligence, independence 
and character of the wage-earner. We believe 
with Abraham Lincoln that labor is prior to capi- 
tal, and is not its slave, but its companion ; and 
we plead for that broad spirit of toleration and 
justice which will promote industrial peace 
through the observance of the principles of vol- 
untary arbitration. 

We fivor the enactment of iegislation looking 
to the improvement of conditions for wage- 
earners, the abolition of child labor, the suppres- 
sion of sweat shops and convict labor, in compe- 
tition with free labor, and the exclusion from 
American shores of foreign pauper labor. 

We favor the shorter work day, and declare 
that if eight hours constitutes a day's labor in 
government service, that eight hours should con- 
stitute a day’s labor in factories, work shops and 
mines. 

As a means of placing all public questions 
directly under the control of the people, we 
demand that legal provision be made under 
which the people may exercise the initiative, 
referendum and proportional representation, and 
direct vote for all public officers, with the right 
of recall. 

Land, including all the natural sources of 
wealth, is a heritage of-all the people, and should 
not be monopolized for speculative purposes ; 
and alien ownership of land should be prohibited. 

We demand a return to the original interpre- 
tation of the constitution and a fair and impartial 
enforcement of the laws under it; and denounce 
government by injunction and imprisonment 
without the right of trial by jury. 

To prevent unjust discrimination and mon- 
opoly, the government should own and control 
the railroads; and those public utilities, which 
in their nature are monopolies. To pertect the 
postal service, the government should own and 
operate the general telegraph and telephone 
systems, and provide a parcels post. 

As to those trusts and monopolies which are 
not publig utilities or natural monopolies, we 
demand that those special privileges which they 
now enjoy, and which alone enable them to exist, 
should be immediately withdrawn. Corporations 
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being the creatures of government should be sub- 
jected to such governmental regulations and con- 
trol as will adequately protect the public. We 
demand the taxation of monopoly privileges, 
while they remain in private hands, to the 
extent of the value of the privileges granted. 

By the time another four years rolls 
around it seems to me there can no 
longer exist either logical or political 
reasons for the separation of Populists 
and Socialists. 
that the 
Socialists, 


However, this means 
Populists must come to the 
and not we versa, for the 
Socialist programme is mapped out on 
the lines of the multiplication table, and 
Wwe can no more change it than one can 
change the sum of two and two. 


WHILE IT IS TRUE that voting for a 

measure does not seem to neces- 
sarily mean you get what you vote 
for, if we are to judge from the result 
of Colorado voting for an 8-hour law, 
still, it must be remem- 
bered that the members 
of the Legislature elected 
enact the law were 


VOTE FOR MEN 
AS WELL AS 


MEASURES 
to 


Republicans and Democrats and hence 
simply tools of the mine owners. If 
the people had elected Socialists to 
office they would have had their 8-hour 
The Colorado 
instance is worthy of notice by our direct 


bill passed without delay. 


legislation friends who have been per- 
suading themselves that once the people 
had the initiative and referendum that the 
They count- 
and Bells. 
the measures 


millennium was at hand. 
ed without their Peabodys 
One might think that 
being adopted by the Citizens’ Alliance, 
result land- 
Party the 

But on the 


in Colorado, would in a 
slide for the Socialist 
next Colorado election. 


contrary it would seem that the Colorado 


at 


workingmen with all their intelligence 
and courage have not yet been sufficiently 
educated to see that their only genuine 
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relief is to come through the co-operative 
commonwealth. Colorado may be making 
Socialists, but it is making more outside 
the State than it is in it, if reports are to 
be believed. 

bog PRN S S THE WORKINGMAN 


must turn to politics if he is 


not prepared for complete slavery. 
Colorado affords us a good example 
of how he suffers for his indiffer- 


ence, and the court decisions against the 


trade unions are giving 
Dy IBCI- ole 
Se la additional reasons why 


SIONS AGAINST 


LABOR politics must be the final 


The lati Vale 
decision in England and other similar 

this 
financially 


resort. 


decisions in country, 
the liable 


ages to employers as the result of a 


rendering 


unions for dam- 


strike, are fast making the safe-keeping 
of strike funds by the union a most haz- 
ardous undertaking. Judging from the 
following item the days of trades unton- 
ism are about finished in British Columbia. 


Tacoma, July 17. —\ jury has awarded the 
Center Star Mining Co. of Bee; 
$12,500 damages against the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, Rossland Miners’ Union and their 
officers for maiiciously conspiring together to 
molest and injure plaintiff and other Rossland 
mune owners during the strike last year. 

If the verdict stands the test of the appeal 
courts, itis felt by trade uuionists that the right 
to strike in British Columbia is practically for- 
bidden. 

The miners union own a hall in’ Rossland 
valued at $5,000, Seizure of this and of property 
belonging to individual defendants will cause 
much trouble, making’ it improbable that the 
mining company will enforce its right in this 
respect. The effect of the verdict will be far- 
reaching in Western labor matters, particularly 
since a jury returned it. 


Rossland, 


And not only is labor being beaten in 
mass, in his trade union, by the courts, 
but as an individual he is also finding 
redress impossible in the case of physical 
injury while at work. A far reaching 
decision was made by the U.S. Supreme 
Court recently. Not long ago a fireman 
was stoking his engine on the Northern 
Pacific Railway. Somebody blundered— 
it happened to be a telegraph operator— 


WILSHIRE SMAGAZINE 


there was a collision and the fireman was 
killed. 


the company. 


His widow brought suit against 
The facts were proved. 
The blame was placed. The company 
did not even deny that there had been 


carelessness. But, so the lawyer for the 


defence argued, that carelessness was not 
the fault of the company, it was simply 
the negligence of a fellow-servant of the 


dead man. The risk the fireman had run 


had been voluntarily assumed and there 
was no ground for damages against the 
The case was tried 


before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Four of the Justices, including 
the Chief Justice, dissented, but a bare 
majority affirmed the contention of the 
Railway Company, and holding the fellow- 
servant to blame absolved the company 
of all liability for damages. This simply 
means that the workman has no redress 
whatever. All the employers’ liability 
laws might as well be wiped off the slate 
at once as far as any gocd they will ever 
do the workers. Just to think cf the 


Railroad Company. 


time and money the trade-unions have 
spent getting these laws enacted 
by the various state legislatures, and 


then to have the whole structure swept 
away in a moment by a single Supreme 
Court decision. These are the events 
that are preparing the public mind to see 
the necessity of a change of system. 
They are hard jolts, but the human social 
consciousness needs hard jolts, and many 
of them to get thoroughly awakened. 
HE following is from Judge Steele 
of the Colorado Supreme Court, 


| giving reasons for his 

THE COLO- sie - Sa 
dissent with the majority 

RADO CASE - th ttes : - 
of the court upon the 


Moyer case. It affords food for reflection, 
and does not sound unlike a Wilshire 
editorial. 

The people could never have intended to erect 
such an engine of oppression. It follows, of 
course, that if the present Executive is the sole 
judge of the condition which can call into action 
the military power of the government and can 
exercise all means necessary to effectually abate 
the conditions, and the judicial department can- 
not inquire into the legality of his acts, that the 
next governor can, by his ukase, exercise the 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


same arbitrary power. If the military authority 
may deport the miners this year, it can deport 
the farmers next year. If a strike, which is not 
a rebellion, must be so regarded because the 
Governor says it is, then any condition must be 
regarded as a rebellion which the Governor 
declares to be such; and if any condition must 
be regarded as a rebellion because the Governor 
siys so, then any county in the State may be 
declared to be in a state of rebellion, whether a 
rebellion exists or not, and every citizen sub- 
jected to arbitrary arrest and detention at: the 
willand pleasure of the head of the executive 
department. We may then, with each suceced- 
ing change in the exccutive branch of the 
government have class arraved against class, 
and interest and we shall 
depend for our liberty, not upon the Constitution, 
but upon the grace and favor of the Governor 
and his military subordinates... The 
authority is overwhelming that the position of 
the Governor cannot be sustained; that the 
power of suspending the privileges of the writ of 
habeas corpus 1s legislative and not exceutive ; 
that martial ew can prevail only in places where 
the civil iw is overthrown by force, and that it 
only Jonge as it is necessary to 
reinstate the courts; that martial law cannot 
prevail where the courts are open and exercising 
their functions; that the judicial department 
will take notice whether the courts are open or 
have been overthrown by superior force. 

1 


against interest ; 


eXIStS so 


However, all the learned judge’s words 
were of no avail against the votes of his 
brother judges, and Moyer would still be 
rotting in the Colorado Bull Pen it the 
United States Court of St. Louis had not 
ordered his release, 


HEN the Colorado Courts decided 

that a man has no rights in Colo- 

rado that a Peabody is bound to respect, 
Moyer’s attorneys applied to Federal 
Judge Thayer, sitting in Saint Louis, fora 


writ of habeas corpus. 
PEABODY ‘lai oSe Was prom ptly 
DODGES granted, but Peabody, 


BEER ALS COED hearing the news by tele- 


graph, turned Moyer over to the Colo- 
rado civil authorities before the Federal 
writ could be served upon him. When 
it did arrive and was presented he boldly 
answered, ‘Moyer is not in my custody.” 
In this wise does the great and mighty 
Peabody, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Colorado and its bull pens, dodge his 
Uncle Sam. However, he is not out of 
the bush yet. He has until the fifth in- 
stant to prove that his answer was not a 
lie. Inthe meanwhile Moyer is at liberty, 
having been released on $1o,o00 bonds. 


SevA 
SYMPATHIZE WITH HEARST in 
his Parker crow diet for the next 


ninety days, and only hope that by the 
time another four years roll around he 
will have become a and better 
editor. It is unkind to 
criticize him in the midst 
of his tribulation, but 
when he talks thusly, as he did a few 
days ago, I feel E must object 


wiser 


HEARST 
SUE SE CIO 


The same story can be told in all departments 
of industry, and of agriculture. With scientific 
farming machinery, one man can do the work of 
ten, and the country is still fed, despite migra- 
tion to the cities from the farms. 

Science, one day, will solve our great practical 
problems, by adding infinitely to the production 
of wealth, to the effectiveness of labor, to fertil- 
ity of the soil (as yet not one-tenth part devel- 
oped), and to the comfort of humanity in all 
directions. 

Science will plough our fields, make the masses 
independent of the selfishness of the few. 

The abolition of poverty and of avarice, how- 
ever, Will do away with a majority of the incen- 
tives that lead to evil. 


Now, while it is undoubtedly true that 
science will in the future continue to help 
us solve our great practical problems, yet 
it is a great mistake to infer, as Mr. 
Hearst does, that science has not already 
made wealth production so easy that the 
matter of the abolition of poverty is in 
the least a question of production. Pov- 
erty is entirely a question of distribution. 
We already produce enough to give 
everyone plenty, but our competitive 
wage system affords no adequate method 
of distributing wealth. Today the more 
scientific we become in the production of 
wealth—the better our labor saving 
machines - the more labor we save, and 
therefore the harder it is for a man to sell 
his labor, and consequently the more 
difficult it is for him to get wages to buy 
food. Let us give more thought to dis- 
tribution and less to production and we 
will soon abolish poverty. But we will 
never get any better distribution of 
wealth by voting for Parker, Roosevelt, 


Rockefeller & Co. . Bryan says vote 
for Parker now and in four years 
we may have a chance to vote for 
something better, maybe. Jour years 
is a. long time between meals, 
maybe. 


oT HE strike of the Meat Trust work- 
ers and the consequential alarming 
and almost prohibitive rise in the price 
of meat throughout the country is a very 
clear illustration of the danger into which 
the Trusts are dragging the country. 
\When a few men can prohibit the nation 
from eating meat, and a few others can 
prohibit us from eating bread, we are 
not far off from a much more effective 
despotism than Nero ever conceived. 

That the workers on strike have a 
most iust cause is admitted by any im- 
partial observer. The following by 
Joseph Wanhope, is written by one 
who is perfectly familiar with the dread- 
ful conditions of the trade in Chicago :— 

“Tt is a strike against a reduction of 
wages, involving a cent per hour, but 
so narrow is the margin on which these 
hunger-tortured wretches existed, that 
the difference of a cent probably means 
life or death to them. At any rate, it 
was the last straw. They are now out, 
and the contest between empty stomachs 
and the capitalists’ dollar is on. 

Few people have any idea of the inde- 
scribable wretchedness in which these 
Chicago workers live. Right under the 
walls of the district, where perhaps more 
food is stored than on any other spot of 


a similar size on earth, the children of’ 


the unskilled workers precariously em- 
ployed in the monster packing houses, 
may be seen standing at the gates beg- 
ging for the scraps of food that nught be 
left in the: dinner-pails of the better- 
paid workingmen. The district in which 
these unfortunates live is known in Chi- 
cago parlance as “back of the dump,” a 


THE STRIKERS AND THE MEAT TRUST 


spot several acres in extent covered with 
the reeking garbage of the great city, 
and mixing its fetid odors with the ever- 
present stock-yard stench. Unpaved 
streets, with unfathomable mud-holes, 
dilapidated and unsanitary hovels, cheap 
saloons and gorgeous churches, most of 
the latter subsidized by the packers, 
abound. Politically, the district belongs 
to one Carey, a saloon-keeping alderman, 
who is hand in glove witlx the packers, 
the clergy and the thugs of the neighbor- 
hood, and whose political agents, locally 
known as “Carey's Indians,” serve to 
keep the “boss” in power as agent for 
the packers, and terrorize any intruders 
who would poach on his political do- 
main, 

In this dreary and hideous district, 
the light of Socialism has never yet pene- 
trated. Years of work and effort bv 
the local comrades have failed to secure 
a foothold there. And the inhabitants of 
this region, starved in body, stunted in 
nund, a combination of slavery, brutality, 


‘and ignorance, in about equal propor- 


tions, have at last rebelled, and are now 
ready to give what battle they can to 
their pious exploiters. 

The outcome will he interesting, 
though there is little doubt but that these 
wretched people will be crushed back in 
sullen despair into their hideous dens, 
after an exhibition of “lawlessness” that 
will afford the capitalists all the excuse 
they need for “taking vigorous measures 
for their repression,’ and for the mait- 
tenance of “law and order.” 

But that they have rebelled at all is 
a hopeful sign. It may give the Social- 


THE AGITATOR 


ists the long-desired opportunity to teach 
the only way out of the festering mass 
of misery and want that exists under the 
shadow of a mighty food reservoir, of 
which it is boasted that the armies of 
Europe must first make application be- 
fore they can march, and which sends 
provisions by the millions of pounds to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. What- 
ever the intellectual capacity of these 
suffering people may be, there is no 
doubt, however, that the Chicago stock- 
yards furnishes an indictment against 
the damnable system of capitalism that 
cannot be paralleled elsewhere on the 
face of the earth.” 

But fundamentally, the question of 
whether the strikers are right or wrong 
is of minor import to the question of 
whether the nation as a whole should or 
should not control the supply of such a 
vital necessity as beef. 

Under private ownership the assump- 
tion is that the production of goods is of 
interest only to the workers engaged in 
such production, and of their employers. 
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It is assumed that what with compe- 
tition between the workers for work, and 
competition between the employers for 
workers, that things will automatically 
adjust themselves to the end that the 
general public will get its coal and beef 
and other things it may want and will 
buy. But when we have competition 
eliminated between the workers by a 
Trade Union, and when we have compe- 
tition eliminated between the employers 
by a Trust, I would like to ask where 
does the dear public get off? 

The evolution of our industrial system 
necessitates both Trust and Trade 
Unions but does the re-iteration of this 
theory to a public shivering without coal 
and hungry without meat, reconcile it to 
the predicament in which it finds itself? 

There is but one sure way for the 
dear public to warm itself and feed it- 
self, and that is to teach itself to take 
care of itself. Paddle its own canoe, so 
to speak. Let the Public Own the Coal 
Trust and the Beef Trust. Let the Na- 
tion Own All the Trusts. 


THE AGITATOR 


The agitator may be likened unto the 
dasher in the churn. After the dairy 
maid puts it into the churn it kicks up 
a great fuss. At first the milk chases 
itself around the narrow confines of the 
churn, trying to get away from it, but 
the more the dasher kicks and fumes 
about, the more the really valuable part 
of the milk, the cream, separates itself 
from the other particles and congeals, 
and the final result is—butter. 

The labor agitator comes into society 
similarly and with a like mission. He 
doesn’t choose his vocation any more 
than the dasher in the churn does. The 
force behind the dasher is the dairy maid. 
The force behind the labor agitator is 
the economic conditions. 

The agitator is rarely a “nice” fellow 
to everyone. He is not “respectable.” 
He simply raises the dickens for a while 


and everyone hates him, even the labor- 
ers. 

But the dasher keeps on dashing. 

Then, one by one the more intelligent 
of the working class sees what he is 
striving at and begin to form themselves 
into a number of more or less compact 
bodies. 

And the dasher keeps on dashing. 

They are driven to stick more closely 
together and are forced to bring into the 
fold the other workers. 

And the dasher keeps on dashing. 

The mass grows larger and larger. 

And still the dasher keeps up its work. 

Finally all the useful workers are 
gathered into the fold and the result is— 
butter. 

Then the dasher’s work is done. 


Wo. H. LEFFINGWELL. 


THE 


EVIL VACATION-HABIT 


EDMUND DEFREYNE 


In cvery cline, in cvery age, 

fre found the prophet and the sage. 
But we the two have intertwined, 
zInd profit with a Sage combined, 


I! is refreshing and uplifting, in these 
days when so much idiotic sentiment 

is being wasted by thinkers, reformers, 
and other anarchists on those “that labor 
and are heavy laden,” to know that we 
have among us one glorious exemplar 
of the nobility of eternal toil and cease- 
less saving, one true economist (in the 
broadest sense of the word), who, de- 
preciating the folly of spendthrift idlers 
wrecking their health in the open air for 
a fortnight, generously and righteously 
lifts his stentorian voice against the per- 
nicious, sinful and injurious rest-habit. 
All honor, respect and gratitude to the 
philosopher, philanthropist and teacher, 
and the sagest of all the sages, whose 
useful, instructive and altruistic life 
shines like a star in the sordid night of 
our self-seeking and wealth-seeking age. 
Think what this grand, sage old man 
has done for (and to) others in his va- 
cationless life. See the hospitals, the 
schools, the libraries; all built and en- 
dowed by this serene soul who has stuck 
to business like a sick kitten to a hot 
brick. Think of the charities that have 
bubbled out of the well-spring of a purse 
always open to the needy and unfortu- 
nate, especially when shattered by ex- 
plosions. Behold the splendid improvi- 
dence of the gifts that fall like summer 
rain from the open palm of this high 
priest of Charity. Early and late he is 
working and doing: not lured by avar- 
ice; not striving to make and hoard use- 
less wealth; not seeking to wallow, 
swine-like, in a trough tiled to repletion 
long vears ago; not to plav the role of 
mangered dog above the piles of garner- 
ed, golden grains he cannot eat and for 
lack of which his brothers starve; not 
for the miser’s lust of fingering coins 
that are Fate’s compensation for petri- 


-him work for you. 


faction of the heart and atrophy of the 
soul. Not, | repeat, from any grasping 
motive has our Dives slaved and saved, 
until, in loving reverence, we bow before 
his high-piled millions and wish that we, 
too, might have stewardship of great 
wealth and, like him, write our names 
in tender, kindly, generous deeds upon 
the heart of suffering humanity. 

This is the angel of pity and tolerance 
whose name is synonym for Arab-like 
generosity, whose shrunken figure and 
wizened face attests his life of splendid 
self-abnegation and unbroken devotion 
to mankind's highest and holiest voca- 


tion, ‘business,’ whose garrulous aus- 
terity suggests piety (not magpiety), 


whose landlly eyes are ever seeking good 
‘quotations,’ and whose tender mouth 
drops wise words of help and encourage- 
ment to the weak and weary—lI can hear 
him now: “Get a hustle on you! Be 
ever doing something or somebody. 
Prey without ceasing. Work while the 
other fellow sleeps, and you shall make 
Save all you can, 
and lend on good security only. If you 
have spendicitis, put a padlock upon 
your purse, for it is better to starve to 
death than to hve a spendthrift. The 
love of money covers a multitude of sins. 
Vacations, particularly for a grocer’s 
clerk, are a vicious indulgence. The man 
who said, ‘Rest is labor’s best reward’ 
is a dangerous demagogue. When ex- 
hausted by s sawing wood, seek relaxation 
with the pick and shovel. Stick to your 
office and keep out of the woods and 


fields, for wealth is better than health, 
and Nature pays no interest.” 
Ah! he is right, this genial, jovial 


patriarch who believes in saving even 
time (lest eternity be too short for chari- 
table works), and his warning words are 


LHE EVIL VAC. 


pregnant with justice, kindliness, and the 
all-embracing brotherhood that makes 
the rich blood-kindred to the poor. 

\Who needs vacations? Who wants to 
interrupt the joyous hours of ceaseless 
toil. with shamctul interlude of play? 
Why, work, when practically continuous, 
becomes a joy of the worker. Labor 
is honorable (QF unremunerative) and the 
harder and longer the labor the greater 
the honor (and profit—to somebody). 
These are aphorisms—beautiful and 
eternal truths. 

As our residuary legatee of all the vir- 
tues cloquently and most logically says, 
“Is it not absurd to suppose that a man 
Who can work eleven-and-a-half mouths 
can not as well work the whole year?” 
Why, of course, it is absurd; and it is 
even more than absurd (it is wicked, 
impious, infamous, criminal, and—oh, 
the horror of it!—unbusinesslike !) —for 
a clerk, a hireling, an employee, a thing 
with no capital’ except its miserable 
brains or hands, “to expect or demand 
pay for two weeks’ time for which he 
renders no equivalent.” The awful part 
of this unjust demand by the vacation- 
secking villain is that it is, alas! too often 
upon some philanthropic trust, some 
soulful corporation, or some benevolent 
capitalist, that has hired the ungrateful 
scoundrel from motives of the purest, 
holiest and most disinterested altruism. 
The employer does not make a profit out 
of hired labor—perish the thought! 
Business is but a gentler term of organ- 
ized charity: its function is to provide 
employment for the poor, who, without 
its beneficial aid, would have to work 
for itself, and might become vitiated by 
vacations. 

In my opinion, our saint-like sage does 
not go far enough. It is true that he 
lovingly points out the immorality, the 
waste, the inutility, of squandering two 
weeks in every year in riotous resting 
but what of the lost Sundays, the Satur- 
day afternoons, the innumerable national 
and religious holidays? What of the 
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evenings and mights that might be given 
to honest toil, to ennobling labor, to 
glorious, inspiring, unrequited work? 
What of the slothtul miner who occa- 
stonally comes out of his nice, damp hole 
in the ground to breathe the nasty upper 
ar and expose himself to beastly sun- 
shine? What of the idle, unproductive, 
wasteful babe, cynically regardless of its 
opportunity to make life a perpetual 
grind? | shudder over these things, and 
when | think of that great, hulking, non- 
producer of a baby, 1 shed tears of sor- 
row and of shame. ‘There ought to be a 
law that infants-in-arms should, at least, 
be self-supporting, 

O Labor! can you not work, as a mini- 
mun, 365 days in the year? If it were 
for your real good, we, sages and public 
benefactors with means, would gladly 
give you part of the extra day in leap- 
year, for rational recreation at some 
other kind of work. Nay, we would go 
further: we would give you _half-pay 
(in stock) on your quadrennial half-holi- 
day. 

Listen, all ye that labor with hand or 
brain or both! 

The sleep habit, the food habit, the 
play habit, and all unnecessary, carnal 
and harmful indulgences of your degen- 
erate natures. 


Man (that is the hired-man, and the 
term includes women and children with- 
out large bank accounts) should never, 
for a moment, cease from toil, until he 
ceases to be, and goes “where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest.” 

Man - with - the - hoe-and-without-the- 
dough, do you not, can you not, will you 
not, realize that if you worked all the 
time, there would be more beneficent 
assimilators, more philanthropists and 
sages, and more for them? 

At least, give up the villainous vaca- 
tion habit. 

Think what a nice long rest you may 
have when you are dead. 


Frenzied Finance 
The Story of AMALGAMATED 


By THOMAS W. LAWSON, of Boston 


THERE is being set down, in the series of arti- 
cles now appearing in Everybody's Magazine, 
in as simple and direct a fashion as I can write 
it, The Story of Amalgamated Copper, and the 
“system”? of which it is the most flagrant ex- 
ample. This “system” is a process or a device 
for the incubation of wealth from the people’s 
savings in the banks, trust and insurance com- 
panies, and the public funds. Through its 
workings during the last twenty years there has 
grown up in this country a set of colossal cor- 
porations, in which unmeasured success and con- 
tinued immunity from punishment have bred 
an insolent disregard of law, of common morality 
and of public and private right, together with a 
grim determination to hold on to, at all hazards, 
the great possessions they have gulped or cap- 
tured. It is the same “system” which has taken 
from the millions of our people billions of dollars, 
and given them over to a score or two of men 
with power to use and enjoy them as absolutely 
as though these billions had been earned dollar 
by dollar by the labor of their bodies and minds. 
Yet in telling The Story of Amalgamated, the 
most brazen and voracious maw of this “sys- 
tem,’ I desire it understood that I take no issue 
with men; it is with a principle I am concerned. 
With the men I have had close and intimate in- 
tercourse, and from my knowledge of the means 
they have used, and the manner in which they 
have used them, and the causes and effects of 
their performances, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that the good they have done, the evils they 
have created, and the indelible imprints they 
have made on mankind are the products of a 
condition and not of their individuality, and that 
if not one of them had ever been born the same 
good and evil would to-day exist. Others would 
have done what they did, and would have to an- 
swer for what has been done, as they must. So 
I say the men are merely individuals; the “sys- 
tem” is the thing at fault, and it is the “system” 
that must be rectified. Better far for me not to 
tell the story I am telling; better far for the vic- 


tims of Amalgamated not to know who plun- 
dered them and how, than to have them know 
it only to wreak vengeance on individuals and 
overlook the “system,” which, if allowed to con- 
tinue, surely will in time, short time, destroy the 
nation by precipitating fratricidal war. 

The enormous losses, millions upon millions— 
to my personal knowledge over a hundred mill- 
ions of dollars—which were made because of 
Amalgamated; the large number of suicides—to 
my personal knowledge over thirty—which were 
directly caused by Amalgamated; the large num- 
ber of previously reputable citizens who were 
made prison convicts—to my personal knowl- 
edge over twenty—directly because of Amalga- 
mated; were caused by acts of this “system,” of 
which Henry H. Rogers and his immediate as- 
sociates were the direct administrators; and yet 
Mr. Rogers and his immediate associates, while 
these great wrongs were occurring, led social 
lives which, measured by the most rigid yard- 
stick of mental or moral rectitude, were as near 
perfect as it is possible for human lives to be. As 
husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, friends, they 
were ideal, cleanly of body and of mind, with 
heads filled with sentiment and hearts filled with 
sympathies; their personal lives were like their 
homes and their gardens—filled only with the 
brightest things of this world, the singing, hum- 
ming, sweet-smelling things which so strongly 
speak to us of the other world we are yet to know. 
As workers in the world’s vineyard, they labored 
six days and rested upon the Sabbath, and gave 
thanks to Him from whom all blessings flow that 
He allowed them, his humble creatures, to have 
their earthly being. And yet these men, to whose 
eyes I have seen come the tears for others’ suffer 
ings, and whose voices I have heard grow husky 
in recounting the woes of their less fortunate 
brothers—these men under the spell of the brutal 
code of modern dollar-making are converted into 
beasts of prey, and put to shame the denizens of 
the deep which devour their kind that they may 
live. 
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HENRY H 


ROGERS 


Phe Piston Rod of the “Standard Oil’ Enyine 


AVQOUICK: “DRANSACTION 
Henry H. Rocers’s Business METHODS 


Berore Amalgamated was launched, in bring- 
ing together the different properties of which 
it was composed, I negotiated for the acquisi- 
tion of the Parrot mine, the majority of whose 
stock was held by certain old and wealthy brass 
manufacturers in Connecticut. When the day 
came for the final arrangements, at precisely a 
quarter of eleven I let the head of the firm into 
one of the numerous private offices which are a 
part of Mr. Rogers’s suite. He had under his arm 
a bundle of papers representing the stocks which 
he was to exchange for the purchase-money, 
amounting to $4,086,000, and, I think, fully ex- 
pected that in their examination, the receipting, 
and in the general talkings over, the greater part 
of the day would be taken up. It took me some 
six or seven minutes to get him located, and it was 
close on to five minutes of eleven, when Mr. Rog- 
ers stepped into the room. I was well into the in- 
troduction, when out came Mr. Rogers’s watch, 
and with what must have appeared to the visitor 
as astonished consternation: “I do hope you will 
excuse me,” he exclaimed in the middle of a hand- 
shake, “‘but, my gracious, I am overdue up- 
stairs,’ and he bolted. 

His place was taken fifty seconds after by Mr. 
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Rogers's secretary, who in less than a minute 
had exchanged a check of $4,086,000 mace out to 
herself and indorsed in black, for the bundle of 
stocks, and in another minute I was ushering the 
old gentleman into the elevator. 

When he came to on the sidewalk he got his 
breath sufficiently so say: “ Phew, I thought my 
trade was a big one, but that friend of yours, 
Rogers, must have had some other fellow up- 
stairs who was going to turn in $40,000,000 of 
stuff, because he did appear dreadfully excited!” 


at 
A FINANCIAL DESPOT 
Henry H. Rocers at Business MEETINGS 


AN impression of the despotic character of 
Henry H. Rogers and of his manner of despatch- 
ing the infinite details of the multitudinous busi- 
ness he must deal with daily may be gathered 
from seeing him at one of the meetings of the 
long list of giant corporations which number him 
among their directors. Surrounded though he be 
by the élite of all financialdom, the very flower of 
the business brains of America, you will surely 
hear his sharp, incisive, steel-clicking, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, are we ready for the vote, for I 1egret to 
say that I have another important and unavoid- 
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The Fly-Wheel of the “Standard Oil” Engine. 
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able meeting at ——?” You look at your 
watch. The time he mentions is twelve, or, at 
the most, fifteen minutes away. There is no 


chance ou discussion. Cut-and-dried resolu- 
tions are promptly put to the vote, and off goes 
the master to his other engagement, which will be 
disposed of in the same peremptory fashion. 


i 
A «POLITICAL, PROPHET 


Henry H. RoGERS AND THE STANDARD OIL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


DuRING the past twenty years, whenever the 
great political parties have lined up for their 
regular once-in-four-years tussle, there would be 
found Henry H. Rogers, calm as a race-track 
gambler, “sizing up” the entries, their weights, 
and handicaps. Every twist and turn in the ped- 
igrees and records of Republicans and Democrats 
are as familiar to him as the “dope sheets” are 
to the gambler, for is he not at the receiving end 
of the greatest information bureau in the world ? 

A Standard Oil agent is in every hamlet in the 
country, and who better than these trained and 
intelligent observers to interpret the varying 
trends of feeling of their communities? Tabu- 
iated and analyzed, these reports enable Rogers, 
the sagacious politician, to diagnose the drift of 
the country far ahead of the most astute of com- 
paign managers. He is never in doubt about 
who will win the election. Before the contest is 
under way he has picked his winner and is beside 
him with generous offers of war expenses. 


olf 
THE PHYSiICAL* MAKE-UROR Ae FI- 
NANCIAL GIANT 


Henry H. RocGers’s every feature bespeaks 
strength and distinction. When he walks, the 
active swing of his figure expresses power—real- 
ized, confident power. When at rest or in action 
his square jaw tells of fighting power, bull-dog, 
hold-on, néver-let-go. fighting power, and his 


I think all readers of Wilshire’s 
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high, full forehead, of intellectual, might:y intel- 
etual power. The eyes, however, are the crcwn- 
ing characteristic of the man’s physical make-up. 
There is such a kindly good-will in these eyes 
when they are at rest that the man does not live 
who would not consider himself favored to be al- 
lowed to turn over to Henry H. Rogers his 
pocket-book without receiving a receipt. They 
are the eyes of the man you would name in your 
will to care for your wife and children’s welfare. 
When their animation is friendly, one would 
rather sit and watch their merry twinkle as they 
keep time to his inimitable stories and non-dup- 
licatable anecdotes, trying to interpret the rapid 
and incessant telegraphy of their glances, than 
sit in a theatre or read an interesting book; but 
it is when they are active in war that the one 
privileged to watch them gets his real treat, al- 
ways provided he can dodge the rain of blazing 
sparks, and the withering hail of wrath that pours 
on the offender. To do this requires real nerve, 
for it is only a nimble, stout-hearted, mail-cov- 
ered individual that can sustain the encounter. 


THE every-day people, the millions who do 
not know Wall Street—realm of the royal Ameri- 
can dollar—Wall Street, its sidewalks inlaid with 
gold coin and paved from curb to curb with solid 
gold bricks—Wall Street, lined with huge money- 
mills, where hearts and souls are ground into 
gold-dust, whose gutters run full to overflowing 
with strangled, mangled, sand-bagged wrecks of 
human hopes which, in a never-ending stream, it 
pours into the brimming waters of the river at 
its foot for deposit at the poor-houses, insane asy- 
lums, States’ prisons, and suicides’ graves, that 
the grim flood washes in its daily ebb and flow— 
the every-day people I know will not take in the 
blackness of this transaction at this stage of my 
story, but before it is ended I will lay this and 
many more of an equally black nature before 
them in such A B C simplicity that all can read 
the portent as clearly as the prophet Daniel read 
the writing on the wall in the banquet-hall of 
Belshazzar, 


Magazine will be so interested in the Lawson 


articles which Everybody's Magazine is publishing, that I unhesitatin gly urge each 


and every one to send the publishers one dollar jor a year’s 


s subscription. When 


Mis 18 done be sure Wilshire’s Magazine is mentioned, as I wish the publishers to 
recogni jrom where their support comes.—G. W. 


WHAT GOOD IS GOVERNMENT 


OWNERSHIP 


DEAR Mr. WILS1UIRE: 


I have been a reader of your magazine 
for the last twelve months. 1 admire 
and appreciate the candor and honesty 
of purpose with which it is conducted. 
However, I find some things, I must con- 
fess, are not altogether within the reach 
of my comprehension. As my education 
is limited, of course it could not be ex- 
pected that I should be able to solve the 
intricate social problem that is now 
agitating the public mind. 

In the first place you advocate the 
idea that all public utilities should be 
owned and controlled by the govern- 
ment. What benefit this would be to 
the public is not clear to my mind. I 
cannot see the propriety of placing the 
management of our industrial enter- 
prises in the hands of incompetent and 
often dishonest men, who are presumed 
to represent the government, without 
having any apparent object in view. If 
we take the post office scandal as a 
sample, we can have a foretaste of what 
we might expect if the program of 
government ownership should be carried 
into effect. 

Another thing that seems to worry 
our socialist friends, is the trusts. As 
far as my own investigation extends, | 
find that a trust is nothing more than 
a combination of a number of indus- 
trial corporations. What harm _ these 
combinations are to the public has never 
been explained. 

Let us take the Oil Trust as an ex- 
ample. I remember the time when oil 
was first produced in Pennsylvania; 
there was no oil trust at that time, yet I 
paid seventy-five cents a gallon for oil 
which I can now buy for twenty cents. 
If the oil trust has not been instrumental 
in the reduction of the price of oil I am 
sure the oil trust did not prevent the 
price from coming down. Again, before 
the advent of the sugar trust, some years 
ago, I paid fifteen cents a pound for 


granulated sugar, which can now be 
bought for five or six cents. With 
these facts before me, I am at a loss to 
account for the cry, “Down with the 
Trusts!” Is it ignorance or design? 

Another strange idea that often is re- 
peated is: The people must own the 
irusts. Don’t the people own the trusts 
already? Are not Mr. Rocketeller, Mr. 
Morgan and hundreds of others who 
own stock in different corporations that 
compose the trusts, are they not the 
people? If all the people don’t see proper 
to invest their money in corporation 
stock certificates, in order to own the 
trusts, it is merely a matter of policy. 

Another thing that might be con- 
sidered is the wage problem; or in other 
words the compensation laboring men 
receive for their labor. ‘It is ‘clainied 
that the amount labor receives is not 
equitable, as compared with the value 
of the products of labor, which laboring 
men produce. This is undoubtedly true, 
and cannot be controverted. But, then, 
why is it that laboring men don’t com- 
bine and set up shop for themselves ; 
own and operate manufacturing esta- 
blishments on their own account, with- 
out the intervention of capitalists? 

Should capitalists go out of business 
and employ labor no longer would the 
labor unions take their places and con- 
tinue to supply the public with such 
commodities and articles of utility as the 
public may require, or would they sit 
down and wait for something to turn 
up? 

Louis SACHEC. 

Fall Brook, Cal. 


Mr. Sachec’s letter contains a number 
of questions which I think must arise in 
the minds of a great many when the 
theories of socialism are first brought 
to their notice. I have already answered 
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them a number of times in the pages of 
this magazine, but I feel that the answer 
cannot be given too often. 

What good would the government 
ownership of utilities be? 

I must say that the answers given by 
many socialists to this reasonable ques- 
tion are not as convincing as might be. 

With the present competitive system re- 
maining in operation government owner- 
ship is not necessarily any better for the 
people than private ownership. It might, 
and probably would, be somewhat better, 
but I am not talking about the “might 
be’s,” I speak of the “must be’s.”” As Mr. 
Sachec points out, the Post Office is a 
nest of mismanagement and corruption, 
and yet it is under government owner- 
ship. Then why urge that the railroads 
or other public utilities be put under 
government ownership? 

I don’t. That is, I don’t urge very 
hard. 

I can see some of my readers gasp with 
astonishment. 

What’s this? Wilshire not urging 
government ownership! Why, we 
thought that government ownership was 
an essential part of the socialist pro- 
gramme! 

Not at all. If these gaspers would 
read my editorials long enough and care- 
fully enough they would see that I am 
after the establishment of the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, and it is simply in 
order to have a basis for this co-opera- 
tive commonwealth that I declare for the 
government ownership of the machinery 
of production. [I am cold; and to pre- 
vent myself perishing of cold, I demand 
clothing. Incidentally the clothing may 
make me more beautiful to look upon 
at the Horse Show; it also may satisfy 
my ideas of modesty, but fundamentally 
it is neither modesty nor appearance that 
necessitates the clothing. It is the abso- 
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lute necessity of protection from cold. 
But why do I wish protection frcm cold? 
Simply because IT have an instinct which 
urges me to live rather than dic. So that 
when I ask for clothing it is really asking 
for life, and yet some might be short- 
sighted enough to think that the only 
reason I wished clothing was for the 
appearance of things. 

Government ownership might and 
probably would be of general benefit to 
the community under our competitive 
system. We would probably have better 
rates and more comfortable transporta- 
tion. The roads would be run for the 
benefit of the public instead of to make 
dividends for the Vanderbilts. At least 
that would be the theory. It might not 
work out that way, however, because 
the same interests which now control 
the post office might control the rail- 
ways. 

If the people were as negligent of their 
interests then as they are now, govern- 
ment ownership of railways under the 
existing competitive system might give 
us no benefits at all. This, I admit, is 
unlikely, but still it is not impossible. 
However, under a co-operative system 
it would be different. In the first place, 
as all property would be 
owned by the state, there would be no 
powerful group of private property 
owners to dictate the policy of the state 
for their own benefit at the expense of 
the non-property owners as today, for 
instance, the railway owners dictate the 
policy of the government regarding post 
office affairs so that the railways get 
excessive rates for carrying mail. 

Again, with a co-operative system the 
products of industry would of necessity 
be distributed to the workers, as there 
would be no one else having any claim 
upon such products. 

If we allowed private ownership of 
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the railways and other machinery to re- 
main, then those owners would naturally 
have some rights accruing from their 
title of ownership ; otherwise what would 
be the use of their having a title? Now, 
the only rights that we can conceive of 
as being of any particular use would be 
the rights entitling them to the products 
of labor without themselves working. 
Tf such were the case and they took such 
products it is evident that the workers 
would not be getting all their share of 
the product and we would not be enjoy- 
ing the co-operative system which we set 
out to establish. The absolute necessity 
of public ownership is palpable if we 
wish to establish the co-operative system. 
Of course, as long as we have our com- 
petitive wage system, which keeps wages 
down to the mere level of subsistence, 
we cannot hope to abolish poverty, and 
therefore it is superfluous to argue as 
to the advantage of substituting the co- 
cperation for competition. 

The present government office-holders 
outside the classified service are natur- 
ally an incompetent lot of grafters, tak- 
ing them as a whole, for they are 
not there to serve the state but to 
rob it. This is bound to continue as 
long as we have our system of private 
ownership of capital. Private owners 
of capital will always corrupt our poli- 
tical officials as long as we have on the 
one side men with money who will pay 
it to buy franchises and on the other 
side aldermen without money having 
franchises to dispose of, in which their 
individual] interest as one of a large com- 
munity is much smaller than their in- 
dividual interest in getting the whole of 
the bribe from the capitalist. 

A Broadway franchise may be worth 
five million dollars to the city of New 
York. To me as alderman, it is worth 
exactly one five-millionth part of the 
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five million dollars, or one dollar, for 
there are five million citizens to share 
it with me. Therefore, if I am paid 
anything over the dollar for my vote 
in favor of granting the franchise I am 
so much ahead. As long as this condi- 
tion of affairs exists there will always 
be men who will buy aldermen, and 
there will always be salable aldermen. 
Hence, if we wish to have honest alder- 
men we must have complete public 
ownership, in order to do away with the 
men who do the buying of aldermen. 
Where there are no buyers, of necessity 
there can be no sellers. 

Now, as to the harm combinations do 
the public. The socialists hold that the 
combination of capitalists does not neces- 
sarily do any more harm to the people 
than dces the single capitalist, but that 
the combination has more power to do 
such harm, and when it is to its interest 
to do it, it is in a much better posi- 
tion to do the harm. However, it is not 
the harm that any particular combina- 
tion can do or actually does do that is of 
such great importance anyway. The 
mere matter as to whether the Standard 
Oil Company charges an_ exorbitant 
price for oil, or whether it sells it for 
enly a fair price, is of no great economic 
import. If it charges too much, that is, 
if it charges a profit that is greater than 
what a capitalist ordinarily expects from 
the sale of his manufactures, then it 
simply means that the workman who 
buys the oil must get higher wages to 
pay for it, and this higher wage comes 
out of his employer for the benefit of the 
Standard Oil Company. This means 
that Rockefeller comes into possession of 
so many more dollars to invest than he 
otherwise would have had, and that the 
employer who paid the excess wages 
has so many dollars less to invest. Of 
course, it may be that the immediate 
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employer may not be the loser, for he 
may add to the price of his goods the 
excess of wages he has to pay, and so 
shift the burden to some other capitalist. 
The point is that the high price of oil 
does not economically hurt the work- 
man because his wages are based on the 
cost of living. Oil is a necessity of life, 
just as is water, or bread, or meat. He 
must have sufficient wages to buy these 
necessities. If the price goes up his 
wages must go up or he will starve to 
death, for there is practically no margin 
for him to infringe upon. <A high price 
of oil is a price made at the general 
expense of the capitalist class for the 
benefit of the Standard Oil Company. 
But this only means that the Standard 
stockholders have the directing of the 
investment or the spending of a certain 
greater portion of the surplus products 
called profits, instead of a certain other 
set of capitalists having it. To the com- 
munity as a whole it is of no practical 
‘mportance whether capitalist Rocke- 
feller or capitalist Morgan gets the sur- 
plus. 

And, it is asked, are not Rockefeller 
and Morgan “‘the people?” And, if so, 
what do we mean by saying that the 
people should own the trusts when they 
already own them? Yes, Rockefeller 
and Morgan are the people, or rather, 
some of them, but the trouble is that the 
people are not Rockefeller and Morgan. 
The Morgans are very considerably less 
than ten per cent of the people. We 
wish to make one hundred per cent of 
the people Morgans. 

And, Mr. Sachec does not know what 
the unemployed problem is. Well, he is 
lucky. He must have a good block of 
stock in the Standard Oil himself. That 
is a pretty good way of not having an 
unemployed problem present any per- 
sonal difficulties to one’s understanding. 
I fear that this summer will make a great 
many people acquainted with the un- 
employed problem who never before 
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imagined there was such a_ thing. 

And why do not laborers combine and 
set up shop for themselves? Why this 
is exactly what the socialists propose. 
Only we do not propose that the shops 
That 
would not make things any better than 
they are today. Suppose a few hundred 
workers should combine and try to run 
a blast furnace. Where would they land, 
with pig iron selling at less than cost, 
as it is today, through competition and 
over-production? Would the fact that 
they owned the furnace do the workers 
any good? Not at all; for instead of get- 
ting wages for their work they would be 
forced to pay assessments to keep the 
furnace in blast. Of course this is an 
unusual case. Pig iron is not always 
selling less than cost; but on the other 
hand, there is now a strong tendency 
for prices of all commodities to fall be- 
low cost, and there is no economic reason 


should be small competing ones. 


why, if production keeps up to the pres- 
ent standard, we should not have over- 
production and a general state of prices 
being less than cost. 

No, we do not wish any small pro- 
duction, with the co-operative owners 
competing for the sale of their products 
in the existing capitalistic field. We wish 
national ownership and the complete 
elimination of competition in the sale of 


products as well as in the sale of 
labor. 
We do not look forward to trade- 


unions taking the place of capitalists. 
We look forward to the people as a 
whole taking charge of the great indus- 
trial functions, and regulating produc- 
tion upon the basis of what the laborers 
desire, and regulating distribution upon 
the basis of what they produce. 

I am glad to answer Mr. Sachec’s 
questions, for I am sure that the same 
doubts that bother him bother others. 
}£ he does not understand or agree with 


my answer I invite a further letter from 
him. 


WHO IS THIS BROTHER’S HEEPER? 


E. F. ANDREWS 


“Old Watson Knox was found yesterday 
morning frozen to death in a thicket just this 
side of Kettle Creck. He was always known 
as a good, honest, hard-working negro, but 
for two or three years past has been unable 
to support himself on account of old age and 
sickness. He lived in a little cabin on the 
H. Smith place, about three miles from town, 
and was returning home in the evening with a 
small parcel of provisions which some chari- 
table person had given him, when, it is sup- 
posed, he was overtaken by the storm, and be- 
ing partially blind, lost his way and was un- 
able to proceed further.” 


HE foregoing paragraph ‘from a 
Georgia paper arrested my atten- 
tion, not on account of anything new 


or strange in the occurrence, but because 
lL recognized in 


mindful of its human assets than of its 
horses and cattle. To do them justice, 
the Southern people have not, as a rule, 
been indifferent to the 
former slaves. 


claims of their 
There is scarcely a fam- 
ily of my acquaintance among the old 
slave-holding class that has not voluntar- 
ily taken upon itself the care of one or 
more of these helpless survivals of more 
prosperous days, and _ that, with 
means often pitifully inadequate to the 
demands upon them. But private char- 
ity, even with the best intentions, is beset 
by too many contingencies to make it 
ever 


too, 


a safe re- 


the victim one of 
father’s old 
slaves, whom I 
knew that 
of . mv 


my 


some 
family 
were doing their 
best to keep from 
falling into want. 
It was the second 
case of the kind 
thats had © oc- 
curred among our black friends under 
almost precisely similar conditions, and 
the thought naturally suggested itself, 
if such a fate is liable to overtake honest 
and industrious negroes when their white 
people are doing the best they can to 
prevent it, what may we not expect when 
there is no such aid at hand? The old 
chattel slavery of our fathers, whatever 
may be said against it—and its sins, no 
doubt, were many—had at least this to its 
credit in comparison with the wage slav- 
ery of our own day; it was not less 


“The Old Home has fallen into decay.” 


liance. “Old 
marster,’ —_ per- 
haps, has been in 
ihe. . cold. scold 
ground” this 
inany a year; the 
old home 
fallen to decay or 
passed into the 
hands of. stran- 
gers; the children 
he taught to ride or to hunt the ‘possum 
are scattered abroad, fighting their own 
battles with the world, and so there is 
nothing left for poor old Mingo, when 
he is past work, but to creep into some 
hole and die. There his poor old carcase 
is found some day by the police and 
carted off to a pauper’s grave, without 
the last precious rite—dear to the negro’s 
heart almost, as salvation itself—a decent 
funeral. Tlere is his story in brief, clip- 
ped from The Macon Telegraph, one 
cold winter morning: 


has 


5 oh 


A negro man was found dead in a deserted 
house on Hawthorn Street yesterday morning. 
A woman living in the neighborhood said he 
had been sick for some time and unable to 
work. She had taken him something to eat 
occasionally, but owing to the recent blizzard 
had not been there since Thursday. The face 
of the dead man wore an expression of ex- 
treme agony. It is not known whether sick- 
ness or starvation was the immediate cause 
of his death. 


Just one more example, to show the 
beauties of this boasted competitive sys- 


tem under which the majority of man- 
kind, strange to say, are still content to 


live. I give the 
story word for [i 
word, barring a f 


few omissions for 
brevity’s sake, 


just as it was 
printed» —in)_. the 
Dances. ot. au tie 
time. The first 
acts OL withes trac 
gedy is taken 


from the Atlanta 
Journal of April 
6th, 1899, and is 
headed rather 
flippantly : 


HE IS BEING BOUNCED 
AROUND LIKE A 
FOOTBALL.” . 


“The game of football, according to the 
Rugby rules, and with the pigskin sphere, is 
not uncommon in these days, but the game 
played by four cities using a human body 
for a football, is something out of the ordin- 
ary. Macon, Atlanta, Athens and Chatta- 
nooga have been engaged in a pastime of that 
description for the last four days, and at the 
last report of the game, the other cities had 
scored a touchdown against the city in the 
Moccasin Bend. 


“The queer game had its origin in Macon 
Sunday. On that dav. Joe Cratchitt, a sick 
negro, applied to the city authorities for trans- 
portation to Atlanta. The negro was near the 
end of his earthly career, and was a most 
miserable and pitiable object. 


“There came to the office of City Warden 
Hunter, early Monday morning, an_all-pre- 
vailing odor that made “Tumbo” Hunter on 
the instant believe that the pest house had 
been brought into his presence. An _ investi- 
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“The overflowing bounty of millionaire phi- 
lanthropy takes no heed of him.’ 
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gation disclosed the fact that it was Joe 
Cratchitt. He wanted a ticket to Athens. 


“Warden Hunter got him the ticket, and 
started the poor fellow on his way to the 
classic city. Tuesday Joe came back. He 
couldn’t stay away because the Athens’ au- 
thorities would not allow him to disembark 
at that place. 

“This time he was unable to call in person 
upon Warden Hunter, but Officer Porter, the 
head gateman at the depot, came to say that 
there was almost a riot in the colored wait- 
ing-room, and that Joe Cratchitt was the cause 
of it. The negroes would not remain in the 
waiting-room with him, and the officer wanted 
to know what the city could do in the matter. 
Warden Hunter at once thought of the anx- 
iety that must be 
weighing on the 
minds of the Macon 
people over the fate 
of their wanderer, so 
he got Joe a ticket 
and sext him back to 
the bosom of the city 
whence he came. 

“That “was wiues- 
day. Wednesday Joe 
came back from Ma- 
con. . . He insisted 
with all his feeble 
strength that he be 
sent to Chattanooga, 
and tender - hearted 
Jumbo could not re- 
sist the appeal of the 


sick man. Joe was 
sent to Chattanooga 
yesterday morning, 
and from last ac- 
counts the city had 
received him with 
open arms. As he has 


not yet returned, the 
other cities that have 
: had a shy at him 
are claiming a touchdown on Chattanooga, 
but the game is never over till the last man is 
out. It’s Chattanooga’s move, and the other 
three are somewhat anxious to see the play.” 


The shocking levity of this narrative 
may be possibly ascribed to the youth of 
the reporter, “cet Gge est sans pitié”’ 
being as true today as it was when La 
Fontaine first wrote it. But there is 
another and more deplorable explanation 
for it, in the feelings of race hatred and 
antagonism that have been stirred up be- 
tween the younger generations of both 
races by the unwise meddling of would- 
be philanthropists, who were more con- 
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spicuous for good intentions than good 
sense. 


But to the last act of poor Joe’s little 
tragedy. Chattanooga, to use the words 
of our reporter, was not long in “making 
her move,” and Joe Cratchitt, like his 
unfortunate namesake of ‘“Tom-ALL- 
Alone’s,” was kept “moving on’’ till the 
end. In the Macon Telegraph of April 
22nd, we have the closing scene of the 
tragedy—or “the end of the game” as 


our capitalist press prefers to regard 
it. 


“Atlanta, April 21st—Joe Cratchitt, the ne- 
gro who was sent from Macon to Atlanta, 
thence to Athens, and 
on from there to Chat- 
tanooga, is dead. He 
died in the under- 
taking establishment 
where he was sent by 
Warden Hunter, who 
breathes freely now 
that the unfortunate 
pauper has been laid 
bereat'1 the sod.” 


In an interview 
published in the 
same paper a few 


weeks later, the 
Macon chief of 
police is credited 


with the following 
utterance in re- 
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and his problem. The overflowing boun- 
ty of millionaire philanthropy is too busy 
founding colleges for educating crows 
into jaybirds, and building monuments 
and statues and halls of fame for people 
whose memory is perfectly secure with- 
out them, to heed such small fry as 
Joe Cratchitt. It loves to be coddled 
and cooed to with flattering tales of its 
own success, and to crow and cackle 
itself hoarse with triumph because after 
nearly half a century of effort and an 
expenditure of over two hundred mil- 
lion dollars, one negro out of nine mil- 
lion has gotten to be a college president. 
In the face of such 
a showing as that, 
what cares it for 
Joe Cratchitt, or 
for a thousand, «ur 
a hundred thou- 
sand of him, for 
that matter? Its 
splendid ambitions 
never descend to 


such sordid ob- 
jects) as.) these, 
Like a_ prodigal 
stream that has 


overflowed all bar- 
riers, it runs to 


gard to the “At- an 
lanta football.” 


waste in a thou- 
poth peo sand useless chan- 
Under Socialism he would get the justice nels, while othe 


that is better 
“We frequently find 
cases of the kind, and 
of course, they appeal to our sympathy, 
we don’t know what to do with them.” 


but 


“We don't know what to do with 
them.” ‘That sentence sums up the mat- 
ter with the bluntness of unvarnished 
truth. Private charity, disorganized, de- 
sultory and hampered by want of means, 
and public charity, hampered by legal 
restrictions, and too often administered 
with indifference, if not brutality, are 
alike inadequate to deal with poor Joe 


than charity.” 3 : 
cesspools it might 


have cleansed are left to their foul- 
ness, and the thirsty places it might 
have watered are dry and_ thirsty 
still. Charity at best, is a poor bungling 
expedient on the part of a few benevolent 
individuals to repair the wrongs of soci- 
ety against its weaker members—a limp- 
ing substitute for the justice that should 
give to every laborer the full product 
of his toil and secure to him his right 
to be above the need of charity. Charity, 
as at present understood, degrades him 


Es 
that receives and puffs up him that gives, 
accentuating, by its invidious distinctions, 
the very inequalities it pretends to relieve. 

But as long as our crazy competitive 
system lasts, it is, perhaps, about the 
only plaster we have for salving the 
wounds of those who are worsted in 
the combat. Of all the wrongs that the 
black man may have suffered at the hands 
of the white, the cruclest has been the 
senseless effort to force him into com- 
petition with the superior race—a com- 
petition in which the weaker is fore- 
Under the 
merei- 
to his 
ability; to cach according to his neces- 


ordained to go to the wall. 
milder rule of Socialism, with its 
ful motto, “Irom each according 
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sity,’ a place would be found for the 
humblest negro suited to his modest ca- 
pacities, and he, like all the rest of us, 
would get the justice that is better than 
charity. With kindly supervision, if 
need be, from the white man, his labor 
would be directed into useful channels 
and kept there, or he would be forced, 
like any other idler, to forfeit his place 
in the commonwealth. Under such con- 
ditions there would be no need for Joe 
Cratchitt to exist, or if he should, through 
some unfortunate accident, appear now 
and then, as a belated survival, we could 
find something better to do with him 
than make a human football of him. 


< 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness inereases; it will never 


Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 


A bower quiet for us, anda sleep 
lull of quiet dreams, and health, and quict breathing. 


Pherefore on every morrow are we wreathing 


A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 


Spite of despondenece, of the inhuman dearth 


Of noble natures, of the yvloomy days, 


Of all the unhealthy and o'er darkened ways 


Made for our searching: 


yes, in spite of all 


Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 


l'rom our dark spirits. 


KEATS 


INDIVIDUALISM AND INDIVIDUALITY 


CHARLES DosBs 


HEN Gen. William Mahone, a for- 
mer Confederate, turned Repub- 
lican after the Civil War and rode to 
power in Virginia on the backs of the 
newly enfranchised freedmen, he became 
the target for the vituperation, satire 
and ridicule of his former comrades in 
arms and political associates. Among 
the stories told to discredit him with 
the blacks was one which was supposed 
to tell of an old negro’s dream. 

“Gin’l Mahone,” so went the freed- 
man’s story, “he died an’ he went to heb- 
IH1e knocked at de do’ and’ Saint 
Peter he say: ‘Who dar? De Gin’l he 
‘Ym Gin’l Mahone.’ Saint Peter 
he say: ‘Is you mounted or is you a- 
foot?’ ‘I’se a-foot,’ said de Gin’l. ‘Well,’ 
says Saint Peter, “you can’t get in ‘less 
So de Gin’l he goes 


ben. 


say: 


youse mounted.’ 
back down de road till he meets a black 
and he tells black 
nobody can’t get in ‘less he’s mounted. 
De black man he pow’ful discou’aged 
‘till de Gin’l he say that if de black man'll 
get down on all-fo’s an’ be de Gin'l’s 
hoss dey bofe can get in. De black man 
he say ‘all right’ an’ up dey goes to de 
do’. De Gin’l he knock again and Saint 
Peter say: ‘Who dar? ‘It’s Gin’l Ma- 
hone,’ say de Gin’l. ‘Is you mounted 
or is you a-foot?’ says Saint Peter. 
mounted,’ say de Gin’l. ‘All right,’ say 
Saint Peter, ‘jes’ hitch yo’ hoss outside 
a’ walk right in.’” 

It’s an old story but it illustrates so 


man de man how 


‘Tse 


neatly a favorite trick of some enemies of 
Socialism that it bears repetition. ‘This 
trick is to make it appear that the fate 
of individuality is bound up in the fate 


of individualism, the argument being that 
the substitution of collectivism for indi- 
vidualism will mean the reduction of all 
men to a “monotonous dead level.” Those 
who carelessly accept the conclusion find, 
upon investigation, that while the wily 
casuist has gone into the heaven of a 
controversial victory, they are left out- 
side like the negro of the Mahone story. 

The trick is made possible by the fact 
that individualism is the term generally 
agreed upon as the antithesis of col- 
lectivism. The terminology, however, is 
purely economic, while the question at 
issue is psychological. It would seem 
that no fair-minded disputant would re- 
fuse to recognize the distinction and the 
difference, but that some whom we may 
safely credit) with intellectual honesty 
do refuse is shown by a letter from a 
Harvard professor which I have seen. 
He scornfully writes: 

“He who can harmonize Socialism and in- 
dividualism is competent then to take up the 
task of harmonizing freedom with election, 
liberty with despotism, state sovereignty with 
outside interference and control. The fact 
of the matter is that competition is individual- 
ism and Socialism is the opposite, and no 
amount of metaphysical casuistry can make it 
otherwise.” 

This was in reply to the suggestion 
of a Socialist that possibly Socialism 
would mean “‘a higher form of individual- 
ism.” The professor knew what the 
Socialist meant and he deliberately elec- 
ted to stand by the proposition that 
economic individualism provides the en- 
vironment for the best development of 
the individual. 

To this challenge the Socialist joy- 
ously responds though, it must be con- 
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fessed, the question is one that appeals 
particularly to those who delight in ab- 
stract argument and into whose souls 
the iron of capitalism has not entered. 
The men on fire with the wrongs of the 
workers are likely to grow impatient 
when they see disputants weaving gos- 
samer webs of t:eory about individual- 
ity while the pai:fully real crimes of 
capitalism are allowed to go unpunished. 

It is a fact, however, that the average 
Socialist speaker is called upon to dis- 
cuss this point as often as any other 
that arises out of the proposal to aban- 
don competition in favor of co-operation. 
It is safe to say, too, that the question 
will continue to be a live one until the 
Co-operative Commonwealth is actually 
established, and it is of the utmost im 
portance that we should understand that 
individualism and individuality are not 
interchangeable terms. 


With the ground thus cleared we can 
proceed to examine the capitalist claim 
that the present condition of things in- 
duces the cultivation of the finer human 
qualities. If capitalism really worked 
in practice as it does in individualistic 
theory it would be shriven of many of 
its sins, but it doesn’t. The best that can 
be said of it is that it provides the mem- 
bers of the capitalist class with the leis- 
ure and resources to follow the bent of 
their own sweet wills in gratifying their 
love of the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful. As a matter of fact, however, the 
typical capitalist hasn’t any appreciable 
hankering after the good, the true and 
the beautiful. Indeed, it is freely admit- 
ted in every responsible quarter that the 
struggle for the power that wealth brings 
is unworthy in its aim and demoralizing 
in its methods. The numerical strength 
of those who have the leisure and the 
resources to gratify ambitions apart from 
the mere matter of making a living is 
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of growing insignificance, anyway. Con- 
sequently their achievements in the work 
of cultivating a lovely and symmetrical 
individuality—conceding that this is what 
they are after—does not by any means 
prove that economic individualism is a 
good thing for the race. We do not 
judge a barrel of apples by the round 
and rosy few which the artful agricul- 
turist puts on top, and we cannot take 
a few who, escaping the savagery of the 
fight for subsistence, become beautiful 
and good, as sample products of the in- 
dividualistic regime. 

All enlightened social philosophers ad- 
mit that the general welfare is the only 
legitimate object of social organization 
and all institutions, whether industrial, 
educational or religious, must stand or 
fall by the test of social utility. If they 
add to the sum of human comfort and 
happiness they stand. If they fail to pro- 
mote the common good, they fall, though, 
it must be admitted, these bad institutions 
do an aggravating lot of tottering be- 
fore they tumble. However, the point 
is that be it never so slowly the mills 
of the gods do really grind. Once it is 
admitted that the general good is the test 
of all institutions and systems we have 
no difficulty in demonstrating that capi- 
talism does not tend to produce any 
admirable race type. It is easily demon- 
strated that not only does it fail to do 
good but that left to itself it rushes the 
race into the abyss of mental, moral and 
physical degeneration. 


Jack London’s graphic and fearfully 
true pictures of the English working 
class in “The People of the Abyss” 
show this, and endless evidence of the 
same sort is provided in every city and 
manufacturing center of any industrially 
developed’ country on the globe. The 
vast majority of men are compelled to 
function as mere cogs of a wheel and 
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become dull, dun-colored grubbers after 
something to eat. The appalling increase 
in the employment of women and chil- 
dren bodes ill for the physical condition 
of the coming generation. ‘The condi- 
tions which environ the mass of work- 
ingmen and the growing uncertainty of 
employment inevitably tend to stunt the 
race growth. Even the skilled workers, 
the aristocracy of labor, feel the blight- 
ing touch of colorless uniformity. In 
many manufacturing establishments they 
are denied human identity, being known 
by a number, and trainmen, hotel em- 
ployees and other workers are to be dis- 
tinguished by their livery as the cattle 
of the western ranges are known by the 
masters’ brand. And even among the 
“intellectuals” —those who might if they 
would live nobler lives—there is the slav- 
ish sycophancy which makes them ape 
the manners of the leisure class. From 
top to bottom of the social structure the 
only loveliness of character we see 1s 
that which, like the mountain shrubbery, 
finds a precarious sustenance for its roots 
in a hostile environment. 

Socialism is not on the defensive in 
this fight. The conditions of capitalism 
are such that any change could hardly 
be otherwise than a change for the bet- 
ter. But it is easy to imagine the op- 
portunities for individual development 
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in a free commonwealth and once the 
Socialist theory of industrial evolution 
is understood and the truth of economic 
determinism appreciated we can look to 
the future with the certain assurance of 
sweeter lives for us all. 

Our opponents err in assuming that 
Socialism is some complex scheme to 
re-organize society in every department 
of its being; that it proposes to specify 
what God shall be worshipped and what 
garments shall be put on—that it con- 
templates compelling everybody to fash- 
ion and regulate their mental processes 
according to some rule. The whole en- 
deavor of the movement is to substitute 
for the existing industrial despotism an 
industrial democracy which will mean, 
as a matter of course, such a re-organiza- 
tion of the machinery of wealth distri- 
bution as shall guarantee to wealth pro- 
ducers the value of their product. When 
the individual has performed his neces- 
sary part in the co-operative plan of 
wealth production and distribution—and 
it can be easily shown that it will be a 
pleasant part—he will be free to live as 
seems to him best, restrained only by the 
requirement that the realization of his 
aims shall not be at the unwilling ex- 
pense of another and by the realization 
that no one can live apart from his fel- 
lows and sufficient unto himself. 


THE FUTURE'S MYSTIC COIL 
By ERIE 


We are bound by the links of a magic chain 
To the glories of the past; 

Each in the mould of a selfless deed 
Or a noble thought was cast. 


But the link that shall bind the unrolled past 
To the future’s mystic coil 

Is ours to forge, though in grime and sweat, 
At the cost of tears and toil. 


Lessing. 


CHILDRIEN OIF MEN, by Bruno 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 


Under the above title Bruno Lessing has 
written a volume of short stories. There are 
twenty-three of them in all and they bear the 
mark of the skilled newspaper man. Added 
to a rare simplicity of style Lessing displays 
a genius for realism. lis episodes are 
the actual happenings in the lives of these 
children of the “Ghetto,” who have brought 
with them from the ast the religion of their 
fathers. The author shows us with great 
insight that jealousy of a persecuted race 
guarding the faith of its prophets in the 
strange light of a new world. 

The book is interspersed with bits of shrewd 
humor. 

Home is the theme of most of the episodes, 
while underlying the more serious of the 
stories is that great problem of daily lite, 
with the tragic weariness of its overwrought 
people. ADA MULKINS. 
THE HOPE OF ENGLAND, by Z. Henry 

Lewis. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Lon- 
don, 


The author expresses his ideas of what 
might be done with the community through 
giving a sketch of a Utopian community 
in which everything has been made perfect by 
law. He shows a good idea of the cause of 
the existing wrongs, but it is doubtful if all 
his remedies would he accepted by the ortho- 
dox Socialist. 

THE TRUTH SABOUr TRUSS = bys yonn 
Moody. Published by the Moody Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. $5.00. 


This book should be in the hands of every- 
one who is interested in the trusts and wishes 
definite information. 

We know of no other book which deals 
with the subject so comprehensively nor so 


accurately. In fact, we do not know. of 
any other attempt that hes been made in 
this direction. Mr. Moody gives a list of 


440 trusts, with a capital of twenty billion 
dollars, and with a history of all the most 
prominent of them, such as the Copper Trust, 
Smelting Trust, Sugar Trust, Oil Trust and 
particularly the Railway Trust. He has a 
number of diagrams showing the control of 
Rockefeller and Morgan over the various 
trusts and railways, how they interlock their 
interests and how Rockefeller and Morgan 
are im practical control of all the industries 
in the United States. . 
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For those that think it is possible to nation- 
alize the railways and other trusts depending 
for their life upon franchises, it would be well 
for them to note that the total capital in such 
trusts amounts to thirteen billion dollars, 
whereas the total of the industrial trust 
amounts to seven billion dollars. This means, 
of course, that if we should nationalize them, 
the government would be called upon to pay 
to the owners of the railway trust a sum 
of money nearly twice as great as the total 
capital of the industrial trusts and so would 
give to such owners an amount of capital 
which would enable them to immediately 
dominate and consolidate all the other in- 
dustrial trusts in the country into their own 
hands, effecting the greatest industrial revolu- 
tion that the world has ever seen. 

Mr. Moody gives a view of trusts by Mr. 
S. C. T. Dodd, the attorney of the Standard 
Oil Co., which is of interest, considering the 
source. Mr. Dodd, of course, takes the view 
that the trust is a necessity and there is no 
way of doing without it under the present 
conditions. Mr. Dodd, however, does no con- 
sider the possibility of our keeping the trust 
and owning it ourselves, instead of having Mr. 
Rockefeller own it. 

Mr. Moody has done a great service to the 
public in compiling the book. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Moody does not 
give very definite conclusions as to what he 
would do as to solving the problem. However, 
it is quite possible that if he had done so, 
it would have limited the sale of the book. 
What people want is facts, not theories, and the 
facts will soon be so detinite that we cannot 
help but draw the right conclusions. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL, by John Ward 
Stimson, formerly Director of Art Edu- 
cation at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Albert Brandt, publisher, 
‘Trenton, N.J. $7.50. 


The connection between art and Socialism 
is immediate and direct. An artist is a man 
who so understands and enjoys the work he 
is doing that his joy shines out in his product. 
Art is the expression of the joy of living. 
If there is no joy in life, what is the use of 
living? We live to enjoy ourselves, and in- 
asmuch as the present system of society affords 
us no chance to adequately enjoy life, Social- 
ists wish to change the system to a system 
under which we may enjoy life to the full, 
When we all can have joy in delightful work, 
then all objects that man creates will be beauti- 
ful, including himself. The art of noble living 
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is the highest art of all. From this view-point 


Professor Stimson’s great work is of intense 
interest to the Socialist. It not only tells us 
what art is, but explains why it is, and this 
is ey far the most important thing. Like 
Walter Crane and William Morris, the great 
Ienelish artists, Professor Stimson long ago 
came to the conclusion that the frst thing 
for the builders of beautiful things to do is 
to prepare a beautiful earth to receive their 
work. Now the people to build the earth 


beautiful are not the idle rich, the parasites, 
but the creative inspired workers. and accord- 
inely we find Crane, Morris and Stimson all 
striving to carry their message of beauty to 
the workers. He is the man who most needs 
and appreciates beauty in life and he is the 
only one who can and will revolutionize this 
old earth of ours to the end that we will cast 


off our dirty rags of pain and poverty and 
come forth in the beautiful robe of divine 
joy. 


Professor Stimson has given many years of 
his life to the teaching of art to the people, 
and, in fact, he has almost given up life itself 
in his enthusiasm. Some years ago his health 
quite gave way and he was compelled to give 
up work. He is now in the mountains of 
California and writes that he is so improved 
that he looks for an early return to New York. 
The fundamental concept of Professor Stim- 
son night be well expressed in the words of 
Walter Crane: Soth in life and art, beauty 
is not something accidental, it js an organic 
thing having its own laws, its own logical 
causes and consequences. Jt is A Living 
Koree, A Living Presence, and. therefore, 
ver varying in its forms, as we follow it down 
this stream of time and mark its habitations 
from age to age.” 


ADWEN TERTERoehss Robert 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 


This is a story of industrial life in the 
United States. which is considerably more up 
to date than any we have noticed. It is not 
long ago that the successful business man 
fmnished up by dying happily in full possession 
of all his propertics, of which me was the 
manager. This book tells things as_ they 
actually are. Lorenzo Carter built up a great 
institution and was finally forced by the stress 
of over-production to turn everything over to 
a trust. Vhe author speaks of it in this wise: 
“He loved his mills hke a child. They had 
grown up under his eyes. Tle had established 
them, guided them, and watched over their 
development.” “Through the Jong line of 
mills he passed and his heart swelled with 
pride. Veritable children they! llow could 
he turn over the control to others, for he 
knew the merger, once accomplished, his in- 
dividual management could exist only so long 
as it would suit the trust.” But he had to let 
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Shackleton. 


go, for the trust organizer told him: “If you 
do not join, your men will he out of work 
in less than twelve months, or else you will 


es 

ONE 
be running your mills at an immense loss.” 
All this is so true to life that one feels like 
congratulating the author on having struck 
a new lead, were it not for the fact that he 
rather goes back on the theory of the in- 


evitabilitv of the trust. by having Carter with- 
draw, notwithstanding he showed at the he- 
ginning the impossibility of individual produc- 
tion, and Carter makes a success of it anyway. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK, by Guy Thorne. 
Published by Putnam. Price $1.20, 
Mr. Thorne has given us a very. striking 


picture of the spiritual dark»ess that he thinks 
would envelope the world were Christianity 
suddenly taken from it. Vhe plot is original, 
he treatment good and the reader's intere t 
is sustained throughout, but the ending is too 


conventional and the moral too obvious. Tt 
is an fiction rather than life that the good 
receive their just deserts and the wicked are 
punished. Therefore. we mieht question Mr. 
Thorne’s artistic feeling when he punished 
with such unfailing justice all those who 
plotted against the Christian religion. and 


heaped upon the successful defenders all the 
world’s glory. It is a hit too like the literal 
Hell of Fire and the Tarp of Gold of a 
past orthodoxy. 


A COUNTRY INTERLUDE, by Tildegarde 
Hawthorne. Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1 25. 


Tn these days of imuch letter publishing it 
is a delight to find a book written in that 
form so fresh and charming that the fascina- 
tion is felt from cover to cover, and this is 


the feat that Miss Tlawtherne has aecom- 
plished. The letters tell of a poet maid who 
finds her soul in a place apart and close to 


the a of nature. Through the finding of 
herself she finds another soul, one golden sum- 
mer. This little Jove poem which Miss Iaw- 
thorne has heen pleased to call a novelette, 
should he read hy all lovers of good things. 

Miss Hawthorne js the erand daughter of 
Nathanial Tawthorne and daughter of Julian 
Hawthorne. 


TES @in Y Olt siReAN GIs 
by Thomas FE. Watson. 

T confess until IT read 
Watson's that with all my previous reading 
about the French revolution T still had a very 
hazy idea of the whole affair, my haziness 
about the facts and causes of the incidents 
was only equalled by my haziness regarding 
the character of the individuals of that most 


(Volume If.), 
MacMillan Co. 
this book of Mr. 


dramatic national event in the world’s his- 
tory. 
There is never an effect without a cause, 


yet T think most of us are apt to think that 
while there was a necessity for the bourgeoisie 
displacing the monarch and nobility in France 
when the eyolution of economic conditions 
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had doomed feudalism, yet is is difficult to 
understand why there was so much bloodshed 
and why so much of mankind in France seem- 
ed to have all at once gone stark, staring 
mad during the transition period. 

After reading Mr. Watson, one sees that 
only a very small part of the population of 
France had much to do actively with the 
revolution, and that of those that were active 
the reason of their extraordinary actions 
can be explained by other means than the easy 
one of simply considering them all crazy. 

This second volume commences with the 
period just ante-dating the revolution and 
carries us into the first years of the dictator- 
ship of Napoleon. 

It makes clear that King Louis the Sixteenth 
had to be beheaded, because it was an absolute 
political necessity ow- 
ing to the nature of 
the teOnea “Diearots 
France had definitely 
parted from the feu- 
dal tenure, and the 
King, while pretend- 
ing to accept the new 
regime of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, 
was always secretly in- 
triguing with the emi- 
grant nobles and the 
enemies of France for 
a return to the an- 
cient regime. 

The pretence that 
the people did not 
know Louis to be a 
traitorous, lying old 
scoundrel was long 
kept up, and _ for 
months he was kept 
on the throne after 
the revolution had set 
in, not because he 
was not recognized to 
be useless to the 
country, as well as 
dangerous to her 
‘liberties, owing to the 
force of the tradition 
of the divine right of 
kings. 

It is something like the way we Americans 
keep King Rockefeller and King Morgan on 
their thrones, not because we feel we need 
kings, but because we do not dare to break 
with tradition. Louis was the head of the 
tape-worm of feudalism. As long as he lived 
the worm kept re-forming and growing again. 
His death was a necessity of state. J eudal- 
ism was a system of personal fidelity to the 
king. As long as the king lived he was bound 
to call on the nobles to support him in en- 
deavoring to revive the old absolutism. 

We Americans have no personal fidelity to 
King Rockefeller. It is not to him that we 
bend the knee, but to his dollars. Take away 
his dollars and we take away his sceptre. 


Presidential Candidate 


Hon. Tuos. E. WATSON, 
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Rockefeller poor is just as innocuous to us as 
was King Louis dead to the French. Mr. 
Watson has written a book of intense interest 
and that is why it impresses you so that you 
have the history of France printed indelibly 
upon your memory after perusal. Read it and 
you will understand Mirabeau, Marat, Dan- 
ton and Robespierre as you never understood 
them before. You will not only know their 
weaknesses but will know their virtues, and 
they had virtues to a much greater degree 
than many may suspect. 

Robespierre and Danton were not Socialists, 
it is unnecessary to say. To propose that the 
state should own and operate the machinery 
of production would have seemed lunacy to 
them, for we must remember that 100 
years ago there was no machine industry, 
no railroads and tele- 
graph lines. Social- 
ism is a child of mo- 
dern growth and 
could not have been 
conceived until steam 
and labor-saving ma- 
chinery had _— sup- 
planted hand labor. 


Robespierre and 
Danton proposed re- 
forms which, while 
in those days were 
looked upon as the 
limit in incendiarism, 
would now be re- 
garded as simply the 
every day programme 
of the Republican or 
Democratic Party. 

They wanted a pro- 
gressive income tax, 
compulsory educa- 
tion and manual 
training _ schools. 
They were not com- 
munists, Robespierre 
calling communism 
“a phantom created 
by scoundrels to 
frighten idiots.” 


It is true they both 
r cut off heads, and 
finally Robespierre cut off Danton’s head, and 
later on Danton’s friends cut off Robespierre’s 
head, but that was simply a little bye-play of 
theirs. If they were alive today, and had no 
more advanced opinions than they had then 
I would look to see both acting as delegates in 
a Republican convention. The Story of France 
should be read by all who wish the clearest 
account of the French revolution ever written. 
It is beautifully printed in two volumes, price 
$5.00. If you do not buy for your own library 
you should see that it is ordered for your 
local public library. 


of the People’s Party. 


The author is the presidential nomine 
the Populist Party. ie 
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H. Lockwoop IN THEIR WILSHIRE PRIZE AUTOMOBILE. 


Mrs. Lockwood was the winner of the Crestmobile which we gave away to the one who sent 


in the most subscriptions to Wilshire’s in our contest which closed seme months ago. 


The auto- 


mobile will do good work in the campaign this fall. 


lf our friends throughout the country could 
know the preparations we have been making 
for the fall campaign I am certain that they 
would feel certain that no stone will be left 
unturned in this office to help along the cam- 
paign. 

My proposition in last month’s magazine to 
give away absolutely free 5,000 $10 shares of 
Witsuire’s MAGAZINE stock, every share re- 
presenting ten dollars in cold cash invested 
in the magazine, has met with great favor 
all over the country. Of course I give with a 
condition—I could easily peddle the stock 
out if I wanted to sell without condition. 
But the condition is a condition that 


makes for socialistic propaganda. A ten 
dollar share goes free as a bonus with every 
five dollars worth of subscription cards sold 
before the election, November 8th. Every five 
dollars worth of cards sold means ten sub- 
scribers to WHILSHIRE’S, and every ten sub- 
scribers means ten votes for Debs and Social- 
ism. If I give away 5,000 shares on this plan 
it means that 50,000 new readers are reading 
my editorials, and it means 50,000 votes. And 
it means more. It means 5,000 active stock- 
holders. every one of them just as earnest 
a Socialist as myself and each one doing his 
share in spreading Socialism. If you are 
thinking of taking up this proposition, better 
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make up your mind quick. I positively will 
not extend this offer after November 8th, elec- 
tion day. Write me about it today. 

Another thing. Our readers everywhere 
are guessing what the vote for Debs will be. 
Some say a million, some say only three 
hundred thousand. My guess is between these 
two figures. It has occurred to me that this in- 
terest in the probable vote can he turned into 
propaganda use. A million guesses of course 
wouldn’t make a solitary Socialist. But sup- 
pose I offered a prize, a good substantial one, 
to be given to the lucky guesser, and then 
gave a guess with each magazine sold and sold 
a million magazines? Would a million guesses 
count for Socialism then? I think they would, 
so [ am going to give a magnificent Symphony 
organ, value $250, to the lucky guesser. <A 
guess goes with every magazine sold. You 
get your coupons when you pay for the maga- 
zines. The idea is, of course, that you take 
a bundle of magazines and sell them to your 
friends. Give the coupon to sell the maga- 
zine if you can’t interest the man any other 
way. Show him that he not only gets a 
good magazine chuck full of things he ought 
to know, but that he is getting a chance on a 
$250 organ. If he makes the guess at all 
he'll have to investigate the past record of the 
party and make some calculations on the 
state of the public mind, and these little things 
alone may be the means of starting him on 
the road to Socialism. He may, on this 
account, vote the ticket. If he does he'll have 
to increase his guess by one. If you'll drop 
me a line I will inform you more fully. 

The symphony organ can be played after the 
fashion of the piano players, so you do not 
have to be a musician to play the finest music 
and get the right expression too. 

I haven’t received as many replies as I ought 
to have on that special pioposition of mine 
to reach an extra, new audience of 25,000 this 
campaign. This is a special plan of getting 
the children, or any grown person who has the 
time, to sell a bundle of magazines each month 
and reward them with substantial prizes. 
Write me today for a circular describing it. 
It is an excellent plan and ought to produce 
great results if you will help me. 

Now is the time to get in your work for 
Socialism if you wish the work to count for 
this election. The men you interest this month 
and next will have plenty of time to study 
before the election excitement commences. 


A word about agents prices. I consider 
the person who sells six or more subscription 
cards as a WILSHIRE agent and is entitled to 
certain rights and privileges as our repre- 
sentative. I am willing to sell him subscrip- 
tion cards on credit, to be paid for when sold, 
at 50 cents per year by card. To all others 
the price is $1.00. The magazine for a year 
is worth every cent of one dollar as you will 
agree. Many of my agents make a good 
living taking Witsurre subscriptions, although 
I find that a great many agents are selling at 
cost without taking the 50 cents profit per card 
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which I offer. This makes it rather hard 
for the agent who is trying to make his ex- 
penses by selling cards. I would prefer that 
all my agents charged $1.00. That is what 1 
charge every subscriber who gets the magazine 
through this office. 

The following interesting letters show very 
plainly the reception that W1ILSHIRE’s MaGA- 
ZINE is getting throughout the country. 


Cassel, Cal., June 6, 1904. 

It gives me great pleasure to thus have the 
privilege of writing you. I admire the mas- 
terly analysis you make of the outlook in your 
leaders. That is the true spirit, and the only 
channel through which a true conception of 
the situation can be reached and appreciated. 
1 have been the recipient of a couple of sam- 
ple copies of the Irish American, and when 
acknowledging their receipt I let them know 
that I had outgrown the narrow and petty 
limit of Irish nationality and had cast my lot 
with those who were making a world-wide 
struggle for the betterment of humanity, and 
had ceased to work for the supplanting of a 
set of English landlords in Ireland in the in- 
terest of the Irish article of the same pattern. 
For have we not a sample of that brand in 
this country in the person of Lord Scully, in 
Illinois, and have no further use for the pesti- 
lential scourge. 

Nose FISHER. 


Covington, Ky., April 18, 1904. 

I see that my subscription has expired with 
this month’s number. Enclosed please find ten 
yearly subscription cards. Please extend my 
subscription for that number of years, and I 
hope by that time Socialism will be so far ad- 
vanced there will not be need for magazines 
or papers to interest people in it. That will 
take me up to 1914. I am glad to see you re- 
turn to the United States. With best wishes. 

Yours truly, 
R. H. CHALKLEY. 

James F. Kelley, of Troy, N.Y., won the 
prize of $10 worth of cards which we offered 
in our June number to the person who pur- 
cae the most from our advertisers during 

une. 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco, July 16th. 

“Frenzied Finance,” in Everybody's Maga- 
sine, is the sensational article now being 
published, beginning in the July number, by 
T. L. Lawson, of Boston. He writes an 
introduction which is indicative of the revela- 
tions to follow. 

Everybody's Magazine, published by Ridg- 
way-Thayer Co., 31 East 17th street, Union 
Square, N.Y. 

‘Note how like a Socialist Lawson writes— 
repeatedly differentiating system from  in- 
dividuals and advocating the abolition of the 
system. 

I called at the hotel news stand for a July 
copy, but all were sold. 

Tom JACOBSON. 


